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BEING AN ACCOUNT OF PRINCE ROLAND OF FRANKFORT’S ADVENTURES WHILE 
MORALLY FREEBOOTING, INCOGNITO 


SYNOPSIS .— Zhe La ons of the Rhine, during the long reign of an easy-going ana 
wine-coving Emperor, had become exceedingly powerful. They had increased the dues 
which they were accustomed to levy upon the nerchants’ barges until their greed had 
finally killed the goose that laid the goiden eggs, and trade in Frankfort was ata 
stand sh, 

In vain had the merchants petitioned the weak Emperor, who, even had he willed, 
could not now have quelled his nobles. In vain, a’so, had they combined and sent a whole 
fleet of merchandise barges down the river under merceuary convov ; for the Nobles also 
combined, hung chains in the narrows of the river, cut up the convoy, took all the 
merchandise, and sank the barges. Then the desperate merchants of Frankfort, in a 
Jorlain hope, petitioning the Seven Electors to exercise their prerogative and depose the 
Emperor and elect his son. For this impertinence several «f the merchant-leaders were 
hanged and others cast into prison—a majority of the Electors were Barons, who 
benefited greatly by the existing state of things. 

The Electors had also taken the precaution to remove the Emperor's son to 
Ehrenfels, a “‘ safer” place than the Imperial Palace at Frankfort. 

Meanwhile the city of Frankfort, despite tts full warehouses and granaries, was 
upon the verge of starvation. 

Among the many craftsmen’s guilds of Frankfort was a ttle s:cret company of 
young men who worked in tron, whose ultimate object was to gain for themselves the 
privilege of wearing swords—three swordmakers were of their number—for none but the 
military and aristocracy were allowed to wear the sword. The president of this 
little band was one Roland, the sole exception to their chief rule,in that he was nota 
worker of iron. He owed his membership to the fact that he was an enthustastic 
amateur in the theory of swordmaking and practice of swordsmanship, being in fa:t a 
most brilliant exponent of this latter art. He had drilled his itt.e company to such 
expertness in the use of the forbidden weapon that several of them habitua ly risked capture 
and severe punishment by wearing concealed swords, contrary tolaw. This little band was 
accustomed 10 meet periodically at the Rhinegold Tavern; but, as times grew worse and 
his custom dwindled, the good host had reluctantly to announce his impending bank- 
rupty. At this, Roland asked for a week in which to find money—more than enough 
to pay his comrades’ bills tf they on their part would undertake to back him up. They 
agreed out of hand. 

On the following morning Roland called upon old Herr Goebel, one of the leading 
merchants—recentiv released Jrom prison—and put before him a proposition, namely, 
that he, Herr Goebel, should provide him with one thousand thalers, a barge of valuable 
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merchandise, and an efficient captain and crew; he on his part would undertake to 
return the whole value within 2 month, and inciaentally to open the river. Herr Goebel 
was amazed, amused, and annoyed at this hairbrained and unbusinesslike plan. 

Roland thereupon dec-ared his tdentity as the Emperor’s only son ; but the cautious 
and suspicious Goebel, not easily convinced, finally agreed to grant all Roland’s demards 
if he could get by hook or by crook the Emperor's signature and seal to a safe-conduct for 
himself (Roland). The Prince agreed ; Goebel thereupon wrote the actual safe-conduct. 
With this in his pocket Roiand proceeded at once to reconnottre the precincts of the 
Imperial Palace. By means of a boat, bribery, and a servant, he gained access to th 
Palace and made his way to his mother’s rooms, and through her obtained the signature 
and seal to his document. The Empress was mu:h disturbed, but pressed five hundred 
thalers upon him, and he departed by the way that he came. 

There was a great feast at the Rhinegold Tavern; after which Roland 
interviewed Herr Goebel once more, and the ba gain was struck, Roland now requiring 
only five hundred thalers from the merchant. 

At his next meeting with his comrades Roland unfolded his whole scheme to them . 
of surprising each Rhine castle singly, as tls unsuspecting defenders were down by the 
river rifling the barge ; of looting all the gold and silver, and departing. 

The sch:me was heartily approved, though Ro.and’s somewhat tactless assumption 
of abso.ute authority was resented by Kursbold and certain othe:s. 


CHAPTER V 


T was a lovely morning in July when Prince Roland 


walked into the shadow of the fine tower which to-day 
is all that survives of the Elector’s Palace at Hochst, 
on the river Main. He found Greusel awaiting him, 
but none of the others. When the two had greeted 
each other, the Prince said: 

‘* Greusel, | have determined to appoint you my 
lieutenant on this expedition.”’ 

‘“If you take my advice, Herr Roland, you will 
do nothing of the kind.”’ 






































** Why ?”’ 

‘* Because it may be looked upon as favouritism, and so arouse jealousy, 
which is a thing to avoid.”’ 

“Whom would you suggest for the place ?’”’ 

‘* Kurzbold.”’ 

‘And run the risk of divided authority ? I must be commander, you 
know.”’ 

‘** Kurzbold, even if made lieutenant, would be as much under your 
orders as the rest of us. He is energetic, and you will thus be able to direct 
his energy. From being a critic, he will become one of the criticised, and 
he will have something to think about. Your appointment of him will show 
you bear no ill-feeling for what he said last night.” 

‘* You think, Greusel, that it is the duty of a commander to curry favour 
with his following.”’ 

‘* No; but I hold tact to be a useful quality. You are not altogether in 
the position of a general with an army. The members of the Guild can 
depose you whenever they like, and elect a successor, or they can desert 
you in a body. Your methods should not be drastic, but rather those of a 
man who seeks election to some high office.’’ 

‘*] am not constituted for such a role, Greusel.”’ 
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‘If you are to succeed in that you have undertaken, Herr Roland, you 
must sie yourself to the situation as it is, and not as you would wish to 
have it. I stood by you yesterday, and influenced others to do the same, 
yet you spoke in an overbearing manner. You could not have been more 
dow nright had you been an officer of the Emperor himself.’ 

Then why favour my cause ?”’ 

‘* Because I did not wish to see a promising marauding adventure 
wrecked at the outset for lack of a few soothing words.”’ 

Prince Roland laughed. The morning was exhilarating, and he was in 
good spirits. 

‘* Your words to Kurzbold were anything but soothing.’ 

‘*Oh, I was compelled to go against him, otherwise there might have 
been disturbance, but the others, with the exception of Gensbein, are good, 
honest fellows whom I did not wish to see misled.’ 

‘* How would you deal with insubordination when it arises ? *’ 

‘I should trust to the good sense of the re maining members of the 
company to make it uncomfortable for the offender.”’ 

‘* But suppose they won’t do it, Greusel ? ”’ 

Greusel shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘If any of the Guild are to be 
punishe d, we must be condemned by an overwhelming vote of our fellows.”’ 

‘Your wholesale censure this morning does much to nullify the vote 
I received last night.’’ 

‘*T am not censuring you at all,’’ Herr Roland; ‘‘ I am merely endea- 
vouring to place facts before you.”’ 

‘* Quite so, but I do not believe that military operations can be success- 
fully carried on by a family party, the head of which must coddle the others, 
and ask pardon before he says: ‘ Devil take you!’ I would not have 
accepted the leadership last night had I known the conditions.”’ 

‘It is not yet too late to recede. The barge does not leave Frankfort 
until this night, and it is but two leagues back to the city. Within half an 
hour every man of us will be assembled here. Now is the time to have it 
out with them; to-morrow the opportunity to withdraw will be gone.”’ 

‘It is too late even now, Greusel. If the Guild could not make up the 
money we owe to Goebel last night, what hope is there that a single coin is 
left in their pockets this morning? Do I understand, therefore, that you 
refuse to act as my lieutenant? ”’ 

‘*No; but, I warn you, it will be a step in the wrong direction. You 
are quite sure of me, and I, merely a man-at-arms, will be in a better position 
to speak in your favour than if I were indebted to you for being promoted 
from the ranks.”’ 

‘ Therefore you counsel me to nominate Kurzbold ? 

oa 

‘“Why not Gensbein, who was nearly as mutinous as Kurzbold ? 

‘* Well, Gensbein, then.’ 

‘* He showed a well-balanced mind last night, being part of the time 
on one side, and part on the other.”’ 

‘Herr Roland, we were all against you last night, when you spoke 
of hanging, and even when you only went as far as expulsion.”’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose you were, and the circumstances being such as you 
state, doubtless you were justified. I am to command, then, men who may, 
or may not, obey, according to the whim of the moment; a prospect I had 
not anticipated. .When I received the promise of twenty men that they 
would carry out whatever I undertook on their behalf, I expected them to 


Stand to it.” 
‘You are unjust, Ilerr Roland. No one has refused, and probably no 
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one will. Should anyone disobey a command, you can act as seems best 
to you, but I wish you to realise the weakness of your status if it comes to 
drastic punishment.”’ 

‘** Quite so,’’ said Roland, curtly. He clasped his hands behind his 
back, and without further words paced up and down along the bank of the 
river, with head bowed in thought. 

Ebearhard was the next to arrive, and he greeted Greusel cordially. 
One after another various members of the company came upon the scene, 
to whom Roland made no salutation, but continued his meditating walk to 
and fro. 

At last the bell in the tower pealed forth nine slow, sonorous strokes, 
and Roland raised his head, ceasing his perambulations. Greusel lcoked 
anxiously at him as he came towards the group, but his countenance gave 
no indication whether or not he had determined to abandon the expedition. 

‘* Are we all here?’’ asked Roland. 

‘** No,’’ was the reply. ‘* Kurzbold, Eiselbert, Rasselstein, and Gens- 
bein have not arrived yet.’’ 

‘* We will wait a few moments longer,’’ said Roland, with no trace of 
resentment at their unpunctuality, and from this Greusel assumed that he 
not only intended to go on, but had taken to heart the warning which had 
been given him. Ebearhard and another walked up the road rapidly toward 
Frankfort, hoping to see some sign of the laggards, and the young Prince 
resumed his stroll beside the river. At last Ebearhard and his companion 
returned, and the former approached the leader. 

‘I see nothing of them,’’ he said. ‘‘ What do you propose to do ? 

Roland smiled. 

‘“* I think sixteen good men, all of a mind, will accomplish quite as much 
as twenty who are divided in purpose. I propose, therefore, to go on, unless 
you consider the missing four necessary, in which case there is nothing to 
do but wait.”’ 

‘*T am in favour of going forward,’’ said Ebearhard. Turning to the 
others, who had gathered themselves round their Captain, he appealed to 
them. All approved of immediate action. 

‘Do you follow the river road, Captain ?’’ asked Ebearhard. 

‘‘ For two or three leagues, but after that we go across the country.” 

‘Then we can proceed leisurely along the road, and our friends may 


” 


overtake us.”’ 

“ Right! "’ said Roland. 

The seventeen walked without any company formation through the 
village. Approaching a wayside tavern, they were hailed by a loud shout 
from the drinkers in front of it. MKurzbold was the spokesman for the party) 
of four which he, with his comrades, made up. 

‘*Come and drink success to glory,’’ he shouted. ‘* Where have you 
lads been all the morning? ”’ 

‘“‘ The rendezvous,’’ said Roland sternly, ‘‘ was at the Elector’s tower 

““My rendezvous wasn’t. I have been here for more than an hour,” 
said Kurzbold. ‘1 told you that when I arrived at Hochst I should be 
thirsty, and would try to relieve the disadvantage at a tavern.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Ebearhard, with a laugh, ‘‘ we can see you have succeeded 
in removing the disadvantage.”’ 

“Oh, I’m drunk, am 1? [ll fight anv man who says I’m drunk. It 
was a great thirst caused by the dryness of my throat from last night, and 
the dust on the Frankfort road this morning. It takes a great deal of wine 
to overcome two thirsts. Come, lads, and drink to the success of the journey. 
Landlord, set out the wine here for seventeen people, and don’t forget us 
four in addition.” 
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‘THANK YOU, COMRADE,’’ SAID ROLAND, TAKING THE FLAGON FROM HIM. ‘* AND NOW, 
BROTHERS, I GIVE YOU A TOAST.”’ 


The whole company strolled in under the trees that fronted the tavern, 
except Roland, who stood aloof. 

‘ Here’s a salute to you, Captain, 
with you.”’ 

‘** Not till we return from a successful expedition, said Roland. 

““QOh, nonsense,’”’ hiccuped Kurzbold. ‘* Don’t think your offic e places 
you so high above us that you cannot drink with your comrades. 

To this diatribe Roland made no reply, and the sixteen, seeing the 
attitude of their leader, hesitated to raise flagon to lip. The diplomatic 
Ebearhard seized a measure of wine and approached Roland. 

‘Drink with us, commander,’’ he said aloud, and then in a whisper : 

‘Greusel and I think you should.”’ 


” 


cried Kurzbold. ‘‘ I drink wine 
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‘‘ Thank you, comrade,’’ said Roland, taking the flagon from him. 
‘* And now, brothers, 1 give you a toast.”’ 

‘* Good! Good! ”’ cried Kurzbold, with drunken hilarity. ‘‘ Here’s to 
success of the expedition. That’s the toast, I make no doubt, eh, Captain ?”’ 

‘‘ The sentiment is included in the toast I shall offer you. Drink to 
the health of Joseph Greusel, whom I have this morning appointed my 
lieutenant. If we all conduct ourselves as honourably and capably as he 
will, our project is bound to prosper.”’ 

Greusel, who was seated at a table, allowed his head to sink into his 
hands. Here was his advice scouted, and a direct challenge flung in the 
face of the company. He believed now that, after all, Roland had resolved 
to return to Frankfort, money or no money. If he intended to proceed to 
the Rhine, then even worse might happen, for it was plain he was bent on 
rule or ruin. Instantly the challenge was accepted. Kurzbold stood up, 
swaying uncertainly, and compelled to maintain his upright position by 
grasping the top of the table at which he had been seated. 

‘*Stop!’’ he cried; ‘‘ stop there! No man drinks to that toast—yet. 
Patience, patience, all things in their order. If we claim the power to elect 
our Captain, by the cock-crowned Cross of the old bridge, we have a right 
to name the lieutenant. This is a question for the companionship to decide, 
and a usurpation on the part of Herr Roland.”’ 

‘*Sit down, you fool!’ shouted Ebearhard, savagely. ‘‘ You're 
drunk. The Captain couldn’t have made a better selection. What say you, 


’ 


comrades ? ’ 
A universal shout of ‘‘ Aye! ’’ greeted the question, and even Kurz- 


bold’s three comrades joined in it. 

‘* And now, gentlemen, no more talk. Here's to the health of the new 
lieutenant, Joseph Greusel.”’ 

The toast was drunk enthusiastically, all standing, with the exception 
of Kurzbold, who came down in his seat with a thud. 

‘* All right! ’’ he cried, waving his hand. ‘‘ All right; all right. That’s 
what I said. Greusel’s good man, and now he’s elected by the companion- 
ship, he’s all right. I drink to him. Drink to anybody, I will!” 

In groping round for the flagon, he upset it, and then roared loudly for 
the landlord to supply him again. 

‘** Now, comrades,’’ said Roland, sharply, “fall in! We've a long 
march ahead of us. Come, Greusel, we must lead the van, for I wish to 
instruct you in your duties.” 

It was rather a straggling procession that set out from Hochst. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ began Roland, as he strode along beside Greusel, ‘‘ | 
should make some excuse for not following your advice regarding the 
appointment of a lieutenant which you urged so strenuously upon me this 
morning. The truth is, I wished to teach you a lesson, and could not resist 
the temptation of showing you that a crisis firmly and promptly met 
disappears, whereas if you compromise with it, there is a danger of being 
overwhelmed.”’ 

‘IT admit you were successful just now, and the reason is that most of 
our brigade were sane and sober this morning. But wait until to-night, 
when the wine passes round several times, and if you try conclusions with 
them then, you are likely to fail.” : : 

‘* But the wine cup won’t pass round to-night.”’ 

‘** How can you prevent it?’”’ 

““ Wait, and you will see,’’ said Roland, with a laugh. 

By this time they arrived at a fork in the road, one section going south- 
west, and the other straight west. The left branch was infinitely the better 
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thoroughfare, for the most part following the Main until it reached the 
Rhine. Roland, however, chose the right-hand road. 
‘I thought you were going along by the river,’’ said his lieutenant. 
‘I have “change d my mind,” replied Roland, without further explana- 
ion. 

At first Kurzbold determined to set the pace. He would show the 
company he was not drunk, and tax them to follow him, but his stout legs 
proving unable to carry out this excellent resolution, he gradually fell to 
the rear. As the sun rose higher, and grew hotter, the pace began to tell 
on him, and he accepted without protest the support of two comrades who 
had been drinking with him at Hochst. He retrograded into a condition of 
pessimistic dejection as the enthusiasm of the wine evaporated. A little later 
he wished to lie down by the road-side, but his comrades encouraged him 
to further efforts, and in some manner they managed to drag him along at 
the tail of the procession. 

As they approached the village of Zeilsheim, Roland requested his 
lieutenant to inform the marchers that there would be no halt until 
mittagessen. 

Zeilsheim is rather more than a league from Hochst, and WKurzbold 
allowed himself to wake up sufficiently to maintain that the distance earned 
another drink, but his supporters dragged him on with difficulty past those 
houses which displayed a bush over the door. At the larger town of Hof- 
heim, five leagues from Frankfort, the same command was passed down the 
ranks, and at this there was some grumbling, for the day had become very 
hot, and the road was exceedingly trying, up hill and down dale all the way. 

Well set up as these city lads were, walking had never been their accus- 
tomed exercise. The interesting Taunus mountains, which to-day constitute 
an exercise ground full of delights to the pedestrian, forming, as they do, 
practically a suburb of Frankfort, were at that time an unexplored wilder- 
ness, whose forests were infested by roving brigands, where no man ventured 
except at the risk of an untimely grave. The medizval townsman rarely 
trusted himself far from the city gates, and our enterprising marauders, 
whom to outward view seemed stalwart enough to stand great fatigue, proved 
so soft under the hot sun, along the shadeless road, that by the time they 
reached Breckenheim, barely six leagues from Frankfort, there was a 
mopping of brows and a general feeling that the limit of endurance had 
heen reached. 

At Breckenheim Roland called a halt for mid-day refreshment, and he 
was compelled to wait half an hour until the last straggler of his command 
limped from the road on to the greensward in front of the weinstaube which 
had been selected for a feeding place. Black bread and a coarse kind of 
country cheese were the only provisions obtainable, but of these eatables, 
such as they were, there was an ample supply, and, better than all to the 
jaded wayfarers, plenty of wine, of good quality, too, for Breckenheim stands 
little more than a league to the north of the celebrated Hochheim. 

The wanderers came in by ones and twos, and plumped down upon the 
henches before the tavern, or sprawled at full length on the short grass, 
where Kurzbold and his three friends dropped off to sleep. A more dejected 
and amenable gang even Roland could not have wished to command. Every 
ounce of fight, or even discussion, was gone from them. They cared not 
where they were, or what anyone said to them. Their sole desire was to be 
let alone, and they took not the slightest interest even in the preparing of 
their frugal meal. A mug of wine served round to each mitigated the general 
depression, although Kurzbold showed how far gone he was by swearing 
dismally when roused even to drink the wine. He said he was resolved to 
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lead a temperate life in future, but nevertheless managed to dispose of his 
allowance in one long, parched draught. 

Greusel approached his chief. 

‘* There will be some difficulty,’’ he said, ‘‘ when the payment for this 
meal arrives. I find that they are all practically penniless.”’ 

‘* Tell them I have settled the bill, and will see that they do not starve 
or perish of thirst before we reach the Rhine.”’ 

‘It is proposed,’’ continued Greusel, ‘‘ that each man should give all 
the money he possesses into a general fund that will be dealt with by a 
committee appointed by the men. What do you say to this? ”’ 

‘* There is nothing to say. I notice that the proposal was not made 
until the proposers™ pouches were empty.’’ 

‘* They know that some of us have money,’’ Greusel went on, ‘‘ myself 
for instance, and they wish us to share as good comrades should: at least 
that is their phrase.”’ 

‘* An admirable phrase, yet I don’t agree with it. How much money 
have you, Greusel ?”’ 

‘The thirty thalers are practically intact, and Ebearhard has about 
the same.”’ 

‘** Well, fifty thalers lie safe in my pouch, but none of it goes into the 
treasury of any committee the men may appoint. If they choose a com- 
mittee, let them finance it themselves.’’ 

There will be some dissatisfaction at that decision, commander.”’ 

‘1 daresay, but you may inform them that you, Ebearhard, and myself 
will contribute to the committee’s funds an amount equal to that subscribed 
by the other eighteen. Such lavishness on our part ought to satisfy them.”’ 

‘* It won't, commander, because there’s not a single coin amongst the 
eighteen.”’ 

‘*So be it. That's as far as I am willing to go. Appeal to their reason- 
ing powers, Greusel. If each of the eighteen contribute one thaler, we 
three will contribute six thalers apiece. Ask them whether they do not think 
we are generous when we do six times more than any one of them towards 
financing a committee.”’ 

‘**Tis not willingness they lack, commander, but ability.” 

‘* They are not logical, Greusel. They prate of comradeship, and when 
it comes to an exercise of power they demand equality.”’ : 

When the black bread and cheese were served, with a further supply of 
wine, all ate heartily. The banquet ended, Greusel made an announcement 
to the men. There would now be an hour’s rest, he said, before taking to 
the road again. The meal and the wine had been paid for by the commander, 
so no one need worry on that account, but if any man wished for more wine, 
he must pay for it himself. However, before the afternoon’s march was 
begun, flagons of wine would be served at the commander’s expense. This 
information was received in silence, and the men stretched themselves out 
on the grass, to make the most of their hour of rest. Roland strolled off 
alone to view the village. The lieutenant and Ebearhard sat together at a 
table, conversing in low tones. 

** Well,’’ said Ebearhard, ‘‘ what do you think of it all? ”’ 

** [T don’t know what to think,’’ replied Greusel. ‘‘ If the Barons of the 
Rhine could see us, and knew that we intended to attack them, I imagine 
there would be a great roar of laughter.”’ 

Ebearhard emulated the Barons, and laughed. He was a cheerful 
person. 

‘**T don’t doubt it,’’ he said, ‘‘ and talking of prospects, what’s vour 
opinion of the commander ? ”’ 
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‘*T am all at sea on that score also. This morning I endeavoured to 
give him some good advice. I asked him not to appoint me lieutenant, but 
to choose Kurzbold or Gensbein from among the malcontents, for 1 thought 
if responsibility were placed on their shoulders we should be favoured with 
less criticism.’ 

‘* A very good idea, it seems to me,’’ remarked Ebearhard. 

‘* Well, you saw how promptly he did not adopt it, yet after all there 
may be more wisdom in that head of his than I suspected. Look you how 
he has made a buffer of me. He gives no commands to the men himself, 
but merely orders me to pass along the word for this or that. He appears 
determined to have his own way, and yet not to bring about a personal 
conflict between himself and his following.” 

‘* Is that cowardice on his part? ”’ 

‘** He is not a coward. He doubtless intends that I shall stand the brunt 
of any ill-temper on the part of the men. Should disobedience arise, it will 
be my orders that are disobeyed, not his. If the matter is of no importance 
one way or the other, I take it he will say nothing, but I surmise that when 
it comes to the vital point, he will brush me aside as if I were a feather, and 
himself confront the men, regardless of consequences. This morning I 
thought they would win in such a case, but, by the iron Cross, I am not so 
sure of it now. Remember how he sprung my appointment on the crowd, 
counting, I am sure, on your help. He said to me, when we were alone by 
the tower, that you were the most fair-minded man among the lot, and he 
evidently played on that, giving them not a moment to think, and you 
backed him up. He carried his point, and since then has not said a word 
to them, all orders going through me, but I know he intended, as he told 
you, to take the river road, instead of which he has led us over this hilly 
district, until every man is ready to drop. He is himself very sparing on 
wine, and is in fit condition. I understand he has tramped both banks of 
the Rhine, from Ehrenfels to Bonn, so this walk is nothing to him. At the 
end of it, he was off for a stroll, and here are these men lying above the sod 
like the dead underneath it.’ 

‘*T cannot make him out,’’ mused Ebearhard. ‘*‘ What has been his 
training? He appears to be well educated, yet in some common matters is 
as ignorant as a child, as, for instance, not knowing the difference in status 
between a skilled artisan and a chaffering merchant! What can have been 
his upbringing? He is not of the merchant class, yet he persuades the chief 
of our merchants, and the most conservative, to engage in this adventure, 
and actually give money and goods to support him. This expedition will 
cost Herr Goebel five thousand thalers, all because of the blandishments of 
a youth who walked in from the street. He is not an artisan of any sort, for 
his hands are quite useless, except when upon the sword hilt.” 

‘* He said he was a fencing master,’’ explained Greusel. 

‘*T know he did, and yet when he was offered a fee to instruct us, he 
wouldn’t look at it. The first duty of a fencing master, like the rest of us, 
is to make money. Herr Roland evidently scorns it, and, at the last, 
instructs us for nothing. Fencing masters don’t promote free-booting 
expeditions, and besides, a fencing master is always urbane and polite, 
cringing to everyone. I have watc shed Roland closely at times, trying to 
study him, and have caught momentary glimpses of such contempt for us 
that, by the good Lord above us, it made me shrivel up. Greusel, that youth 
has more of the qualities usually attributed to a noble than those which go 
to the make-up of any tradesman.” 

‘* He is a puzzle to me,’’ admitted Greusel, ‘‘ and if this excursion dses 
not break up at the outset, I am not sure but it will be a success.”’ 
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Noticing a lock of alarm in Ebearhard’s eyes, Greusel cast a glance over 
his shoulder, and saw Roland standing behind him. The young man said 
quietly : 
‘It hasn’t broken up at the outset, for we are already more than five 
leagues from Frankfort. Our foray must be a success while I have two such 
wise advisers as I find sitting here.’ 

Neither of the men replied. Both were wondering how much their 
leader had overheard. He took his place on the bench beside Ebearhard, 
and said to him: 

‘I wish you to act as my second lieutenant. If anything happens to 
me, Greusel takes my place, and you take his. This, by the way, is an 
appointment, and not an election. It is not to be put before the Guild. You 
simply act as second lieutenant, and that is all there is about it.”’ 

‘Very good, commander,’’ said Ebearhard. 

‘*Greusel, how much money have you?” 

‘* Thirty thalers.”’ 

‘Economical man! Will you lend me the sum until we reach 
Assmannshausen ? ”’ 

‘** Certainly.’’ Greusel pulled forth his wallet, poured out the gold, and 
Roland took charge of it. 

‘And you, Ebearhard? How are you off for funds? ”’ 

‘*T possess twenty-five thalers.’’ 

‘* May I borrow from you as well? ”’ 

i Oh, yes.” 

‘] was thinking,’’ continued the young man, as he put away the gold, 
‘that this committee idea of the men has merits of its own, therefore I have 


formed myself into a committee, appointed, not elected, and will make the 


” 


disimbursements. Has any one else in the company any money ? 

‘** Not a stiver, so far as I can learn.’ 

‘ Ah, in that case there is little use in my attempting a collection. Now, 
as I was saying, Greusel, if ee happens to me, you carry on the 
enterprise along the lines I have laid down. The first thing, of course, is 
to reach Assmannshausen.’ 

‘ Nothing can happen to you before we reach there,’’ hazarded Greusel. 

‘‘ I’m not so sure. The sun is very powerful to-day, and should it beat 
me down, let me lie there, and allow nothing to interrupt the march. Once 
at Assmannshausen, you two are to keep a sharp look-out up the river. 
When you see the barge, gather your men, and lead them up to it. It is 
to await us about half a league above Assmannshausen.”’ 

The three conversed until the hour was consumed, then Roland, throw- 
ing his cloak over his arm, rose, and said to his lieutenant : 

‘Rouse the men, Greusel, and you, Ebearhard, tell the landlord to 
give each a flagon of wine. We take the road to Wiesbaden. I shall walk 
slowly on ahead, so that you and the company may overtake me. 

With this the young leader walked indiffere ently away, leaving to his 
subordinates the ungracious task of setting tired men to their work again. 
Greusel looked glum, but Ebearhard laughed. 

Some distance to the east of Wiesbaden the leader deflected his com- 
pany from the road, and thus they passed Wiesbaden to the left, arriving 
at the village of Sonnenberg. The straggling company made a halt for a 
short time, while provisions were purchased, every man carrying his own 
share, which was scantily sufficient for supper and breakfast, and a quantity 
of wine was acquired to gratify each throat with about a litre and a half; 
plenty for a reasonable thirst, but not enough for a riot. 

The company grumbled at being compelled to quit Sonnenberg. They 
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had hoped to spend the night at Wiesbaden, and vociferously proclaimed 
themselves satisfied with the amount of country they had already traversed. 
Their leader said nothing, but left Greusel and Ebearhard to deal with 
them. He paid for the provisions and the wine, and then, with his cloak 
loosely over his arm, struck out for the west, as if the declining sun were 
his goal. The rest followed him slowly, in deep depression of spirits. They 
were in a wild country, unknown to any of them. The hills had become 
higher and steeper, and there was not even a beaten path to follow, but 
Roland, who apparently knew his way, trudged steadily on, in advance even 
of his lieutenants. A bank of dark clouds had risen in the east, the heat of 
the day being followed by a thunderstorm that growled menacingly above 
the Taunus mountains, evidently accompanying a torrent of rain, although 
none fell in the line of march. 

The sun had set when the leader brought his men down into the valley 
of the Walluf, about two and a half leagues from Sonnenberg. Here the 
men found themselves in a wilderness, through which ran a brawling 
stream. Roland announced to them that this would be their camping place 
for the night. At once there was an uproar of dissent. How were they to 
camp out without tents? A heavy rain was impending. Listen to the 
thunder, and take warning from the swollen torrent. 

‘“ Wrap your cloaks around you,’’ said Roland, ‘‘ and sleep under the 
trees. I have often done it myself, and will repeat the experience to-night. 
If you are not yet tired enough to ensure sound slumber, I| shall be delighted 
to lead you a few leagues further on.”’ 

The men, gathered in a circle, held a low-voiced, sullen consultation. 
They speedily. decided upon returning to Sonnenberg, which it was the 
unanimous opinion of the company they should never have left. Toownsmen 
all, who had not in their lives spent a-night without a roof over their heads, 
such accommodation as their leader proposed seemed like being cast away 
on a desert island. The mystery of the forest affrighted them. For all they 
could tell, the woods were full of wild animals, and they knew that some- 
where near were lurking outlaws no less savage. The eighteen, ignoring 
Greusel and Ebearhard, who stood on one side, watching their deliberations 
with anxious faces, moved in a body upon their leader, who sat on the bank 
of the torrent, his feet dangling down towards the foaming water. 

** We have resolved to return to Sonnenberg,’’ said the leader of the 
conclave. 

**An excellent resolution,’’ agreed Roland, pleasantly. “It is a 
pleasant village, and I have passed through it several times, but Wiesbaden, 
which is much larger, possesses the advantage of being half a league nearer.”’ 

The spokesman seemed taken aback by Roland’s nonchalant attitude. 

‘* We do not know the road to Wiesbaden, and, indeed, are in some 
doubt whether or not we can find our way to Sonnenberg, with darkness 
coming on.’”’ 

‘“* Then if I were you, I shouldn’t attempt it. Why not eat your supper, 
and drink your wine in this pleasant grove? ”’ 

‘** By that time it will be as dark as Erebus,’’ protested the spokesman. 

“So it will. Then remain here, as I suggested, for the night.”’ 

‘“ No; we are determined to reach Sonnenberg. A storm impends.’’ 

‘*In that case, don’t let me detain you. The gloom thickens as you 
spend time in talk.” 

““Oh, that’s all very well, but when we reach Sonnenberg, we will 
need money,”’ 





Prince Roland 
**So you will.” 


** And we are resolved to secure it.”’ 

‘* Quite right.’’ 

**'We demand from you three thalers for each man.” 

‘*Oh, you want it from me? ”’ 

‘* Yes, we do.’’ 

‘** That would absorb all the funds I possess.”’ 

‘No matter. We intend to have it.”’ 

‘* You mean that you will take it from me by force ? ”’ 

~ 

** Ah, well, such being the case, don’t you think it would be better for 
me to give it up willingly ?’”’ 

** | think so.”’ 

‘*] quite agree with you. There are eighteen of you, all armed with 
swords, while I control but one blade.’’ 

Saying this, he unfastened his cloak, which he had put on in the 
gathering chill of the evening, and untied from his belt a well-filled wallet, 
which he held up to their gaze. 

** As this bag undisputedly belongs to me, I have a right to dispose of 
it as I choose. I therefore give it to the brook, whose outcry is as insistent 
as yours, and much more musical.’’ 

‘*Stop! Herr Roland, stop!’’ shouted Ebearhard, but the warning 
came too late. The young man flung the bag into the torrent, where it 
disappeared in a smother of foam. He rose to his feet, and drew his sword. 

‘If you wish a fight now, it will be for the love of it, no filthy lucre 
being at stake.”’ 


‘By Plutus, but you are an accursed fool! ’’ cried the spokesman, 
making no further show of fight now that there was nothing but steel to 
be gained by a contest. 

‘* A fool: yes!’’ said Roland. ‘* And therefore the better qualified to 


” 


lead all such. Now go to Sonnenberg, or go to Hades! 

The men did neither. They sat down under the trees, ate their supper, 
and drank their wine. 

** Will you dine with me?’’ said Roland, approaching his two gloomy 
lieutenants, who stood silent at some distance from the circle formed by 
the others. 

** Yes,’’ said Greusel, sullenly, ‘‘ but I would have dined with greater 
pleasure if you had not proven the spekesman’s words true.”’ 

‘*You mean about my being a fool? Oh, you yourself practically 
called. me that this morning. Come, let us sit down further along the 
stream, where we cannot be accused of eavesdropping, and where they 
cannot overhear what we say.”’ 

This being done, Roland continued cheerfully : 

‘* 1 may explain to you that a week ago | had only a wallet of my own, 
but before leaving on this journey, I called upon my mother, and she 
presented me with another. I foresaw during mittagassen that a demand 
would be made upon us for money, therefore | borrowed all that you twe 
possessed. Walking on ahead, I prepared for what I knew must come, 
filling the empty wallet with very small stones picked up along the road. 
That wallet went into the stream. It is surprising how prone human nature 
is to jump at conclusions. Why should any of you think that I was 
simpleton enough to throw away good money? What a world it is, to 
be sure! ”’ 
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Half an hour later all were lying enveloped in their cloaks, sleeping 
soundly because of their fatigue, in spite of being out of doors. Next 
morning there was consternation in the camp, real or pretended. Herr 
Roland was nowhere to be found, nor did further search reveal his where- 
abouts. 
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A RONDEAU 
By Avron STRAWBRIDGE 


er name: abette. The month was May 
H 2 © Babette.” — TI th May, 
Alack-a-day, alack-a-day: 

dlack-a-day, alack-a-day! 

Of old Provence the rose was she. 

An unplucked bud of Fortune's tree 


She was to be. flack-a-day ! 


When first we met the woods were gay, 
Though naught to us how gay were they. 


Her eves were blue. . . . Love could but be, ma mie, for you! 


When last we met, one summer’s day, 
The hearse was black, the horses gray. 
They passed with measured tread. Each knee 
Was bent but mine. “ Pah! bend the knee? 


To whom? to whom?” .. . Il can but pray, ma mie, for you. 
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N the oldest of naturai-history books, and in the myths 
and legends of every country, however sparsely in- 
habited, there has dwelt a race of monsters who have 
had (fortunately) no real existence apart from man’s 


imagination. 

Strange as many of these monsters are (though 
the strangest of them is commonplace compared with 
many living sea animals), it is not so much their outward 
forms, as in the quaint old legends connected with them, 
that they appeal to our imagination. 

Some of these creatures are easily accounted for, 
but others have origins as puzzling as that of the famous 
sea-serpent. 

Next to the sea-serpent (the old-time terror of the mariner, and the 
cherished pet of the reporter), there is perhaps no creature living or dead 
that has been so pictured, sung of, and written about so much as the fabled 
dragon. A creature that has been slain by whole regiments of knights, 
crawled over countless Japanese vases, figured upon innumerable monu- 
ments, stamped upon millions of sovereigns, and ramped upon acres of 
public-house signs, and yet for all practicable purposes is as good as new. 

Dragon (so called from its fiery eyes) is a word that has been used 
to describe a variety of widely different creatures, but in the College of 
Heralds there is to be found a description as detailed and explicit as ever 
was written of any living animal by the wordiest of scientists. This won- 
derful creature (according to the College of Heralds) consists chiefly of 
crocodile, but displays besides other attractions a forked tongue like a 
snake’s, a pair of bat-like wings, and a tail that terminated in a kind of 


anchor. 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF HERALDRY. 


There are, however, many varieties of the dragon, the best known 
being the Wyvern, an ordinary dragon minus the hind limbs; but as he had 
a very capable pair of wings he must have been an unpleasant foe, even for 
a knight, especially as he had, in common with most dragons, the power to 
belch forth fire, brimstone, and a variety of nauseous gases. A beast in every 
sense of the word, a “ fire-eater.” 

Unlike most fabulous beasts, the dragon has left us some descendants, 


mere hints, or rather echoes, of his old-time grandeur, it is true, but never- 
theless far more useful and amusing. Dainty, and yet gorgeous, are these 
diminutive children of the dragon, as harmless and timid as their ancestor 
was fierce and bloodthirsty, feeding no longer on princesses, but on flies 
and other juicy atoms. Perhaps the black princesses are tougher than their 
white sisters, and so get left alone. One trait have these tiny descendants 
of the dragon in common with their fearful aricestor—they are the embodi- 
ment of wariness and agility, as everyone who has tried to catch a lizard 
knows. 

The Basilisk was in some sort related to the dragon, and the living 
namesakes of this monster may be seen in the London Zoo at the present 
time. Like most lizards, they will stand for hours like so many bronze 
statues, and then suddenly change their position with a convulsive jerk, to 
the astonishment of the visitor and the confusion of the artist. 

Few people perhaps associate a dragon with a dragoon, but they were 
nevertheless originally connected, in so much that once upon a time the 
muzzles of the old carbines were surmounted with dragon heads, as were 
also some of the old Chinese cannon. Thus the gun by its belching fire 
seemed itself to be a kind of dragon. A few genuine dragons of the Sallv 
Brass type are the only living specimens to be met with nowadays, a variety 
which in its way is quite as gruesome as the original, but which, unlike 
the original, is never, unfortunately, likely to become extinct. 

Almost as popular (or unpopular) as the dragon is that marvellous 
blend of lion and vulture called the Gryphon, Griffin, or Grif, according 
to taste. All good London citizens must at least respect, if not actually 
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THE BASILISK. A FABULOUS MONSTER WHOSE EYES WERE OF SO TERRIBLE A 
NATURE THAT IT ‘‘ KILLED WITH A GLANCE.’’ ( Dictionary.) 


The above shows a method of attack originated by Sir Lance-the-Lot “the Rash” in the year 1333. 


love, the Griffin on Temple Bar, the guardian of Fleet Street, and the 
watch-dog of the City. 

Every civilised person must know more or less intimately the Griffon 
in Alice in Wonderland,” and the unpronounceable word of which he 
relieved himself every few minutes, till one wishes they could have seen 
him, as he sat with Alice and the Mock-Turtle, discussing the famous 
“ lobster-quadrille.” Perhaps fewer people have heard, however, of the 
Grecian adventurer who created civil war in the Griffin by persuading it 
there was a lion at its back. The credulous front half fell with beak and 
claws upon the unfortunate-hindquarters, who in turn responded with all 
the ferocity of which they were capable. 

It must have been a truly impressive sight to have seen the wretched 
Griffin fighting a furious battle with himself, while the wily Greek made 
his escape in safety. The Griffin, too, has been a favourite with the 
sculptors (besides advertising a well-known ale), and the griffins on Notre 
Dame are famous all the world over. An imposing relative of the griffin 
was the Hippogriff, displaying the horse’s hindquarters and the flowing 
mane. 

Just as deformity of mind or body is always more repulsive in a human 
being than in an animal, so also do those monsters which blend the human 
form with the animal seem more unearthly than those that do not. 

A striking example is the Sphinx. There is a well-worn tale of a 
Sphinx who propounded a fatal riddle to the Thebans, which none could 
answer. The Sphinx killed all who failed to satisfy her, until at last 
(Edipus solving the puzzle the Sphinx slew herself, to the relief of the 
Thebans. It is improbable that the Sphinx of the Egyptians was anything 
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but a purely symbolic figure, having no actual 
connection with the Greek fable; but be this 
as it may, the Sphinx has always been looked 
upon as symbolic of doubt and mystery. 
Somewhat similar to the Sphinx and 
Babylonish man-headed bulls was the Manti- 
cora, a creature as hideous in appearance as it 
was ghoulish in habits. Old writers give 
some thrilling accounts of this monster, which 
was confined to the sandy deserts of Africa 
and India. A man’s head with a mouth like 
a letter-box set with teeth much too big for 
it, massive tigerish limbs, and a tail that worked on 
the principle of an old-fashioned flail, were features 
likely enough to make a foundation on which to 
build many a “tall story.” Indeed, of all the mon- 
sters with human heads on their shoulders, there seems 
to have been only one with any pretensions to respecta- 
bility, and this was the jovial Satyr, a woodland deity 
who, however, often misbehaved himself when under 
the inflaming influence of some Bacchanalian revel, led 
no doubt by his master, Pan. 
ey Ne One’s first thought on meeting for the first time any 
nathan fabulous beast is, how could such a creature have held 
(AS HE Is). any place in the beliefs of a civilised people, how and 
whence arose the conception—in short, what could have 
been the origin of such a nightmare? To begin with, the beasts which 
we now know to be fabulous arose before the study of natural history had 
its birth, or, at any rate, was in its infancy. Old travellers and explorers 
went abroad, and came back with marvellous tales of the strange creatures 
they had seen, the more imaginative people rapidly added to and improved 
these creatures, the still more imaginative improved on the improvements, 
and the credulous and ignorant in their turn accepted them. And, further, 
when we consider that people had not then the knowledge of comparative 
anatomy that they have now, when the earth was thought to be square as 
well as flat, and when the simplest phenomena were enwrapt in mystery, 
it is obvious that such things as Centaurs and Amphisboenas might easily 
be accepted as realities. 
For instance, one of the best known of fabulous beasts, namely, the 
Unicorn, doubtless had its origin in the old explorers seeing for the first 
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THE DREADFUL BASILISK (AS HE WASN’T). 


time a living rhinoceros. These travellers returned, saying they had seen 
an animal like a horse, with a horn upon its head, and the artist, with a 
laudable desire for accuracy, drew accordingly a horse with a horn (like a 
stick of barley sugar) sprouting from its forehead, thus giving rise to one 
of the commonest creatures to be met with in heraldry! Doubtless the 
finding of great bones of prehistoric animals embedded in the earth greatly 
assisted the belief in Dragons, Orcs Rocs, and a host of kindred monsters; 
and, indeed, when it was solemnly maintained that lambs grew on goose- 
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berry bushes, and that geese arose from barnacles, it must have been a poor 
imagination that could not evolve something monstrous and bizarre from 
the thigh-bone of an iguanodon, or the skull of a mastodon. 

But to return to the Unicorn. Heraldry accounts for his association 
with the lion; but why, why should he have bread, and, above all, PLUM 
CAKE, presented to him? Perhaps is was a bribe on the part of the 
harassed citizens, who wished to get the combatants safely off the premises 
and leave them in peace. But if this was the case, why should they be 
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(RHINOCERUS UNICORNI.) 
scot! CAN THAT BE MEANT FOR ME? ’’ 


drummed out of town? To my mind this is a far more puzzling piece of 
old-time lore than the wildest theories in connection with a sea-serpent. 

With regard to the last-named animal, so much has already been written, 
and so much more will probably be said so long as there is such a thing as 
a summer heliday, that we will leave him to the press and consider next a 
less discussed, but quite as interesting creature of man’s imagination, namely, 
the Centaur. 

The centaurs hold an important place in Greek mythology. They 
probably typified some warlike race of adept horsemen, some breed of 
border thieves peculiarly given to the gentle art of cattle lifting, as the word 
* Centaur ” means literally a “ bull-killer.” 

Certain mythology shows them to have been warlike, and if the centaur 
Nesus be typical of the race, they were as cunning and malicious as they 
were fleet of foot. 

Hercules met his death at the hands of a centaur, but the centaur 
Chiron was as good as he was wise and learned, indeed he was the preceptor 
of Achilles and many another Grecian hero. 

The Cockatrice (sometimes confounded with the basilisk) was quite as 
diabolical as the manticora, consisting of a serpent with a cock’s head and 
hackle, the whole unearthly mixture being hatched from a cock’s EGG! 
What a modern cockerel would say on learning that his great-great-great- 
grandfather laid eggs one hardly likes to picture. 

A favourite and exceedingly popular device for making a monster 
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especially — sensa- 
tional was to in- 
vest it with two 
or more heads. 
In spite of the 
proverb there is a 
prejudice in fa- 
vour of having 
only one head per 
individual, and 
even the doughti- 
ect knight must 
have felt a qualm 
at the prospect of 
facing a monster 
like the Chimaera, 
which had_ the 
heads of a lion, a 
goat, and a drag- 


= on. The fearful 
iY Chimaera has left 
wy a harmless repre- 
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Herrings,” who 
reigns to this day in the depths of the northern seas. 

Cerberus, the dog that guarded the gates of Hades, also boasted three 
heads. What happened when they all took a fancy to the same bone is not 
recorded. The three-bodied King Geryon had a famous two-headed dog 
that fell, as did many another monster, beneath the club of Hercules. 

It is surprising to find at the present time the number of harmless and 
insignificant creatures that owe their names to some fabulous monster of 
the olden times. To mention only two instances out of many, the beautiful 
sea anemones are scientifically known as Medusa, after “ Medusa,” the 
eldest of the three Gorgons, whilst the tiny fresh-water hydra, living in 
ponds and feeding on animalcule, is obviously named after the marsh- 
haunting creature that renewed its heads as often as Hercules destroyed 
them. Although Greece and Rome, with their harpies, cyclops, dog-headed 
men, and a host of other strange creatures have a larger place in mythology 
than the creatures of other lands, every country has, or had, its own peculiar 
fauna of impossible beasts. 

When nights are dark and moonless the superstitious negro dreads 
the vampire, jumbie, and the loop-garou. Even the ice-fields of the extreme 
north are peopled with creatures more dreadful to the Esquimaux than any 
bear or walrus. When food is scarce, and grim starvation walks abroad, 
the hunter sees Quinquerne, the eight-legged dog, who only appears 
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when something particularly strange or dreadful is about to happen. A 
host of weird, uncanny creatures had their homes in Norway, notably, the 
great sea-serpent Mitgard, caught by the god Thor—truly a record catch. 
Indeed, it is the biggest “ bag ” in the whole history of big game hunting. 
The British Isles were not without their fairy beasts, Scotland with its Kelpie 
(an infernal mixture of stag, cow, and racehorse) and Ireland with its great 
Bog Serpent being notable examples. 

The most famous, perhaps, of all the semi-human creatures that ever 
served the poet with a theme, or gave the superstitious peasant a fit of the 
“ horrors,” were the mermen and mermaids, monsters that owed their being 
(it is to-day suggested) to man’s first sight of the sea-cow or manatee, a 
creature still living in some of the warmer seas. 

Occasionally one meets a stuffed mermaid, perhaps at a country fair, 
but more likely in one of those extraordinary little shops that still linger 
in the back streets, or rather alleys, of some seaside towns. Generally it 
(the mermaid) is rather the worse for wear, and always it is the most ghastly 
jumble of cod and monkey ever put together by unskilful hands. They 
are an impressive and fascinating race, these “ beasts that never were,” but 
they do not improve with acquaintance; indeed, the more one gets to know 
them the more one is inclined to congratulate themselves that they live in 
the twentieth century. 
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A SLIPSHOD WOOING 


By E. Rerp-MaTHEson 
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=<] T was all the fault of Jack Verrall’s relations—I mean 
'] of his immediate family; for as Jack lived at home, 
and his earnings had long formed the main family 
income—the only part, anyhow, to be reckoned on 
7: i © with certainty, it is not uncharitable to suppose that 
ge ee 2 uagPSY the objections to his marriage were not entirely 
REE Bal disinterested. 

a 1 It is true that Jack and Pollie had been 
“ walking ” for five long years without encountering 
active opposition from the Verrall household; but we all know that there 
may be a good deal of “ walking ” in the above sense, without anything 
coming of it. 

And the Verralls, taking this view, had been pretty easy in their minds, 
until one dreadful Sunday, when, so to speak, a mine exploded under their 
feet. 

If Jack had confessed to forgery or manslaughter, his people could 
hardly have taken it worse than they did the announcement of his intended 
marriage. His mother “ told him straight ” that he would rue the day 
that ever he set eyes on “ that Wackett girl”; and his father, who suffered 
from a constitutional objection to active occupation of any sort, coupled 
with a chronic thirst, went so far as to call Jack an “ ungrateful young 
scamp ”—demanded what more comfort he wanted than he got at home; 
and later in the day (that is to say, after closing time at the Coach and 
Horses) made pathetic allusions to grey hairs being brought down in sorrow 
to graves. 

As to Jack’s sisters, they contented themselves with slighting criticisms 
upon Miss Wackett’s personal appearance, adding that it was just like Jack’s 
foolish good nature to take pity upon a girl no other decent young fellow 
would look at, and that she ought to be ashamed to take advantage of his 
soft-heartedness. 

In all this Jack’s sisters showed a knowledge of the workings of the 
hunian mind worthy a better cause. His mother’s apprehensions for his 
future did not seriously trouble him; and it is to be feared that he took his 
father’s allusions to grey hairs and graves with several grains of salt. But 
it was his sisters’ attitude upon the news of his intended marriage which 
sent the thermometer of his spirits to zero as he climbed the steep narrow 
stairway to his little chamber under the roof. 
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Strange, he had never noticed that Pollie was so plain as they said, 
nor that her figure was like a sack of feathers tied round the middle—nor 
that she did up her hair behind in a knot like a pickled onion. Above all, 
it had never occurred to him that Pollie would have been a drug in the 
village matrimonial market if he had not “taken pity” upon her. But 
as Jack lay tossing on his hard little bed on that fateful Saturday night, it 
seemed to him as though scales had fallen from his eyes. 

Here was a pretty mess he had got himself into! How to get out 
of it the deuce only knew. 

And to-morrow was Sunday, and he had promised to take Pollie to 
see a certain cottage, and talk over what wanted doing to it. 

The said cottage belonged to Simon Wickens, local coal and corn 
dealer, and preacher at a private Bethel of his own adjoining his house 
and stores; and the arrangement was that he should find the paint and the 
papers, and that Jack, whose trade it was, should do the work. 

That cottage door-key weighed heavy in Jack’s pocket as he sat with 
his folks at breakfast that Sunday morning. No direct mention was made 
of yesterday’s scene, but it was fresh in the minds of everybody; and Jack’s 
sisters were past-mistresses in the art of innuendo; so that a certain constraint 
brooded over the meal. 

Little did Pollie Wackett guess the thoughts that were in her lover’s 
mind as they set off together on Sunday afternoon to walk to the cottage. 
She was waiting for him at her father’s gate with a smile and a conscious 
blush which the man who had called them forth might well have found 
becoming. 

But Jack only saw how stout she was—she seemed literally bursting 
out of her flowered delaine blouse—and that her cheeks were too red and shiny. 

He knew nothing of the heroism which had led Pollie to compress 
her substantial feet into brand-new high-heeled shoes a size too small and 
impossibly pointed at the toes—all for love of him; and to mask with smiles 
a discomfort which grew more poignant with every passing minute. 

As they walked to the little cottage which, two short days ago, Jack 
had thought himself in luck to secure (for cottages are scarce in these Sussex 
wilds), Pollie rattled on happily about the future. Castles in the air are 
not the exclusive property of the rich. 

Just at first her lover’s monosyllabic replies passed muster; but 
presently, pulling up short in the midst of an ecstasy, she said anxiously, 
“ Anything the matter to-day, Jack? ” 

“ Not as I knows on. What d’yer ask for? ” 
“ Oh, nothin-—I only thought you might have a bit o’ toothache, 


or somethin’-——” 


He eyed her queerly. ‘“ What put that into yer head? ” 

“ Why—you seem so dull and out o” spirits; and I’m just feelin’ as 
if I could jump over the moon.” 

A twinge of pain passed over Pollie’s good-humoured features as she 
wrung her ankle; and indeed it seemed a far cry from those pointed sevens 
to the mildest of saltatory feats. 

Jack suppressed an  ungallant tetort; . and presently they 
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arrived a: the cottage. 

To the unbiassed 
eye it was a common- 
place enough little 
dwelling, presenting to 
the passer-by four small 
square windows and a 
putty-coloured __ front 
door. 

“ Well, now, I call 
’em nice-sized rooms,” 
said Pollie, with deter- 
mined optimism, as, 
after surveying the 
ground floor, they stood 
in the larger of the two 
bedrooms’ which _ the 
cottage boasted. “ I’m 
sure they’re as large as 
Mrs. Pratt’s, for all she 
does so grand about 
hers. Why, it only 
wants a lick o’ paint and 
some wall-paper to make 
it a right snug little 
place. Look, Jack,” she 
added gaily, “ there’s a 
rare cupboard to hang 
my clothes in! ” 


Jack did not rise to SHE WAS WATLING FOR HIM AT HER FATHER'S GATE 
. WITH A SMILE AND A CONSCIOUS BLUSH, 


a 


the occasion. 

“ Clothes,” he repeated gloomily, “ that’s all a woman thinks on nowa- 
days, seemin’ly.” 

“ Don’t be nasty, Jack, dear,” she pleaded, the joy gone out of her 
eyes; “ the men wouldn’t like it if the women didn’t try to look a bit smart 
sometimes to please °em. And I wanted to begin to get my things made 
now ”—she faltered a littlk—*“ if—if you’ll tell me about when you thought 
0’ us gettin’ married? ” 

In Pollie’s walk of life it does not always rest with the lady to “ name 
the day.” 

“T ain’t thought anything about it,” was the ungracious reply. 

“ But if you would, Jack,” she persisted, half timidly, “ I’d know a 
bit more what to be at, like, then.” 

Jack began bursting the dry paint-blisters on the bedroom door, picking 
off the bits with much concentration of purpose. She watched him with 
anxious eyes; then, trying to speak brightly, said: 

“ What d’yer think o’ Saturday before August Bank ’Oliday, Jack? 
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We could go straight off fo my aunt’s at Dorking—she’s allus said she’d 
have me for my honeymoon. ” The girl laughed ‘appealingly and laid her 
hand on his shoulder: “ Shall it be Bank ’Oliday time, Jack, dear? ” 

Jack hesitated. It seemed to him that he was in for trouble whichever 
way things went. 

Either he must run counter to the very decidedly expressed views of 
his family, or he must break with Pollie—in which case there would be 
her father, stalwart ex-Police-Sergeant Wackett, to reckon with, to say 
nothing of his private own feelings in the matter (which at the present 
moment were in a state of chaos and wanted sorting badly). 

Perhaps Jack’s good angel stood beside him, prompting; perhaps the 
lad, like better men and worse, simply yielded to the pressure of the 
moment, putting the future from his calculation. Who can say? In any 
case 

“ Well, say Bank ’Oliday time then, if you wish it,” he said, with 
a sickly grin. “ That’s only about six weeks though. Pll have to buck 
up if I’m to get the place painted and papered in after hours.” 

“ And Pll have to buck up and get my things ready,” said the girl, 
with a joyous laugh. It took not much to set her ‘life? s sun shining again. 

They left the cottage, Pollie watching proudly as her lover locked the 
door and pocketed the key; it seemed a foretaste of happy days to come. 

Feeling himself incapable of sustaining the réle of expectant bride- 


groom any longer just then, Jack recollected a particular promise to Tom 
Francis to go and have a look at his terrier bitch’s new litter of pups. 

As for Pollie, she went home and, taking off the pointed-toed 7’s with 
gasps of relief, thrust her outraged feet into roomy house-slippers. 

And presently, over Sunday tea with her parents and a friend or two 
who had dropped in, she made bashful communication that Jack had “ named 
the day.” 


Jack Verrall led a dog’s life at home during the weeks between that 
June Sunday and the last days of July. 

His family remained consistent to their attitude on the announcement 
of his engagement; and poor Jack was daily the discomforted auditor of 
dark predictions (which, beginning impersonally, generally ended with 
names mentioned) upon the leisurely repentance bound to follow marriage 
without a parent’s blessing. 

As to his sisters, they treated him as a sort of pariah, seldom addressing 
him, but speaking at him, and of someone else, in terms which made the 
poor fellow tingle to box their ears—if only he had the pluck. Needless 
to say, Jack put in but little of his time, these days, in the bosom of his 
family. 

Pollie was not without her private troubles during those Midsummer 
weeks, mitigated as they were by the joys of choosing and preparing her 
“ trousseau,” and supported as she was by a splendid natural optimism, 
which made her tell herself over and over that “it would all come right 
by-and-by.” 
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Such painstaking self-reassurance is not, perhaps, the best of signs; 
few of us, though, but have had recourse to it at one time or another. 

Pollie was a dressmaker herself, in a modest way; so her frocks were 
made at home, and hopes and fears buzzed through her brain to the whirring 
rhythm of her machine. 

More than one excursion had to be made to Brighton for purchases. 
The summer sales were on, and Pollie’s imagination and desires ran riot. 

Such Bargains! Why, it was a sort of extravagance not to take one 
of those dress-lengths of delaine at 6/11; and as to certain remnants of 
blouse silk and velveteen, it seemed rank folly to neglect the chance of them; 
while the flowers and some of the trimmed hats were literally “ given away.” 

The wedding dress itself was to be of rose-pink cashmere; none of 
your “sale goods,” well understood. Pollie paid the full originai price 
of 3/11 per yard, and paid it without grudging. 

Was it not for her wedding gown, emblem, as it were, of the rosy 
future she dreamed of ? (She did not put this into words, of course, but 
it was her attitude of mind.) 

Pollie saw very little of her lover nowadays; never, indeed, except 
on Sundays; for he had put his foot down upon a tentative proposal to 
come to the new cottage to “ see how he was getting on,” saying he didn’t 
care to have his work looked at half finished. 

Pollie tried to think that he only wanted to surprise her; but in her 
heart of hearts she knew that things were not as she could wish them 
between herself and Jack. Never mind; once they were married, and he 
away from the influence of his family (for it is not to be supposed that their 
views were a secret), things would come all right. 

Pollie was too busy to grizzle overmuch; were there not the sheets 
and tablecloths, all the household linen to hem, in addition to the making 
of the trousseau ? 

And poor Jack must be busier still, what with his regular work in the 
day and the furbishing of their cottage in the evenings. 

Even Sundays were not the happy times which Pollie had a right to 
expect. Jack evinced a new-found objection to public places or the high- 
road, insisting upon field paths, unfrequented lanes, or the open heath; 
whereas Pollie had the natural desire of a bride-expectant to show herself 
in the company of her man. 

At the first blush this reticence of Jack’s seemed to argue a desire to 
take his lady-love far from the madding crowd and have her all to himself. 
But alas! he never profited by his opportunities; nothing could be less lover- 
like than his demeanour when they were alone; and it seemed to Pollie that 
most of the advances had to come from herself. 

At last—it was the Sunday before their marriage Saturday—the limit 
of her forbearance was reached. Jack’s humour as they went down a sandy 
lane skirting ths open heath was glummer than ever. 

Away to the skyline stretched the undulations of the wild Sussex land- 
scape; the pines bordering the lane on its enclosed side yielding spicy odours 
to the July sunshine, and here and there in the fields new-mown hay exhaled 
its fragrance. 
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Above the lover’s heads little fleecy clouds, like straying sheep, wan- 
dered across the blue, and a pair of peewits wheeled on their long pinions 
and uttered their weird cry. 

Everything seemed happy, Pollie thought, except Jack, Her heart 
swelled with long pent-up injury. What had she done that she should see 
nothing but gloom in return for her smiles and her efforts to please and 
cheer? Where was her fault that her lively chatter, kept up at times when 
her heart was sore, should be met with silence or answered in curt mono- 
syllables? 

And why, too, must they always sneak away by lanes and by-paths 
as though Jack were ashamed of his choice? Other men liked to be seen 
with their girls, and were not shy even of putting an arm round a willing 
waist; but Jack—he “ never offered ” to do such a thing, even in private, 
let alone when others were by. She was not unreasonable; she fully took 
into account the opposition from Jack’s family (well she understood also 
the reason for it); but must she always suffer for their meanness, always 
stand last in Jack’s consideration ? 

Jack had “ no call” to be ashamed of his choice; her father was an 
ex-police-sergeant retired on a good-conduct pension, while Jack’s was a 
lazy beer-swilling old carpenter, who thought it no shame to be supported 
by his son. Ah well! If Jack really thought more of his family’s opinion 
than he did of her 

Her heart was hot within her, yet she gave him another chance. “ This 
time next week, Jack, dear,” she said, with a little nudge at his arm. 

“ You seems in the seventh heaven about it,” he rejoined brutally; 
* that’s mor’n what I am.” 

She caught her breath. 

* Jack—Jack—do you mean it? ” 

* Do I mean what? ” 

“ Jack! Do you want it to be off atween us? 

She spoke quickly, yet with a last appeal in her voice. 

** Maybe as I do, and maybe as I don’t.” 

The young man slashed at some bracken stalks with his stick as he 
said the cruel words. 

Pollie brought up short and faced him; her florid face had gone grey, 
and a look of pain darkened her eyes. 

“ That’s no answer,” she said; “ tell me straight—do you want it te 
be off ? ” 

Jack shifted uneasily, and bored his stick into the sandy soil. ‘“ Might 
be best thing, p’raps,” he said, with a stupid laugh like a gulp. 

The blood surged back to Pollie’s brain. “ Straight, now,” she cried 
sharply, “ yes or no? ” 

Then, as he stood with averted head and a stupid grin of indecision, 
she added passionately : 

“ Very well, then, if you don’t know your mind I know mine. It’s 
all off—and you can go along home and tell your folks so. Tell ’em as 
Sergeant Wackett’s daughter found she couldn’t stoop to marry the son 


»” 





SO POLLY SAT ON THE HEATH AND CRIED, UNTIL HER 
HANDKERCHIEF WAS A DAMP BALL, 


of a boozy, loafin’ old carpenter! You tell ’em that—and I wish you a very 
good day, Mister Verrall.” 

She flung the title at him like an insult, and stalked away across the 
heath. 

The man stood irresolute. “ Pollie,” he cried. “ Pollie, ere, wait a 
minnit—don’t cut up nasty like that! ” 

She stalked on, unrelenting. 

“ Chuck it, Pollie—ere—stop a minnit—I didn’t ezackly » But 
his words tailed off feebly as he watched the inexorable stride of his lost 
lady-love; and slowly, like a man dazed by a sudden blow, he turned back 
by the way they had come together. 


* * * * * * 


Follie only waited until she was safely out of sight behind a rise of 
the heath; then sitting down on the far side of a big gorse-clump she cried 
her heart out. 

For she had really loved Jack, in spite of his faults and his luke-warm 
courting. And she was not adaptable, as other girls see:ned to be, who 
made little more of changing a lover than of changing a frock. She had 
not even cared to win the favour of other young men, to play them off 
against a slack and sulky lover, as many might have done. 
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So Pollie sat on the heath and cried until her handkerchief was a damp 
ball. But when she arrived at home her tears were dry, and only the 
heightened colour in her plump cheeks told of emotions within. 

Her parents received the news variously and characteristically. 
“There’s a pretty scandal it’ll make! ” said Mamma Wackett, with uplifted 
hands (she was no sentimentalist). ‘ Just think o’ them banns bein’ put 
up for nought—though that’s nothin’ to matter against them new clothes, 
and the weddin’-cake ordered, and—I must see whether I can’t stop them 
fowls acomin’, and get Briggs to change that ’am for a good bit o’ fryin’ 
bacon ad 

“Oh, dry up, Mother,” said the ex-sergeant. ‘ What do it matter 
about ’am or bacon when our child’s a-frettin?? Not that ’e’s worth any 
decent girl a-frettin’ after im ”—the sergeant warmed with his own elo- 
quence—“ to think o” the likes of us bein’ slighted by dirt like them 
Verralls, as ain’t fit to black our boots*—no, nor yet for doormats for to wipe 
‘em on. Well, Pollie, gal, don’t you fret; you’ve ’ad an escape, that’s what 
you’ve ’ad—and though you mayn’t think it now, you’ll live to be thankful.” 

But the girl had fairly broken down, and rocked to and fro sobbing. 

The sergeant regarded his daughter pitifully, and laid a big hand upon 
her heaving shoulders. 

“ Just let ’im come into my sight,” he growled; “Ill lay he don’t 
soon forget it.” 

As for Mamma Wackett, she bustled around to get the tea, though it 
wanted nearly an hour to their usual time. 

Tea was the good lady’s panacea for most earthly ills; when this failed 
to comfort, well—things had indeed come to a pass! 

The wedding day that was to have been came and passed, and Pollic 
had never stirred out of doors. 

“Come out, along o’ your Dad,” had besought the sergeant, “ and 
show ’em all as you don’t care.” 

“ Oh, I don’t care,” said the girl, but there was a contradictory break 
in her voice; “ I wouldn’t take ’?im now if ’e went down to me on his bended 
knees. I know ’im too well.” 

All the same, she wouldn’t go out; and she spent most of her time 
in her little bedroom, crying over the frocks and hats which were not wanted, 
and dropping heavy tears upon the pink-and-white tea-service, and the pile 
of neatly hemmed house-linen which lay in a brown paper parcel in a corner. 
It had been her pride to make these contributions to their future home— 
all out of her own earnings, too. 

One day, from her window, she saw Jack Verrall coming along the 
road. She bobbed down to the level of her lace blind that he might not 
see her; but through a hole in it she watched hungrily, aifd saw that he 
slackened his pace, and cast sheepish and stealthy glances at the house. 
Apparently he saw something, for he straightened himself with a jerk and 
went on. 

Pollie, peering round the corner, saw her father’s broad back stooping 
over his weeding at the side of the house. 
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On Bank Holiday there was to be a flower show and féte in the grounds 
of a local magnate. 

“ Buck up, old lady,” pleaded the sergeant affectionately; “ this can’t 
go on for ever, you know. Put on your hat and come out with mother 
and me.” 

But Pollie wouldn’t. 

“ Let ’er alone, Jim,” said Mrs. Wackett, who was getting to the end 
of her patience {there had never been much sympathy between mother and 
daughter), “ let er be. Some gals don’t seem to ’ave no pride, like. Now, 
if that was me, I’d show ’em.” 

“ Well, I don’t like leavin’ the child alone, Bank ’Oliday an’ all,” 
persisted the sergeant; and there was a suspicious moisture in his eye as he 
lingered to kiss his daughter behind the door. 

“ Tm all right, Dad,” she said, smiling at him bravely; but two tears 
fell upon the oilcloth in the passage as she closed the door after him. 

The sergeant and his wife were not long out of sight, when, from the 
opposite direction, Jack Verrall came along ‘the road.  Pollie espied him, 
and again, with beating heart, watched him through that useful hole in her 
blind. 

He walked slowly, and had a tentative air, as though uncertain what 
he meant todo. Near the gate he stopped, and glanced sheepishly towards 
the sergeant’s garden, turning his head as little as might be. Then he 
looked down the road and up it. Not a soul in sight; almost to a man 
or woman the village had turned out to the féte in the Squire’s park. 

Verrall put his hand to the gate-latch. It came up with a click, and 
Pollie noticed that he jumped. His nerves must be in a queer state. 

A faint knock; she clasped her hands together, and smiled. Had he 
come to go on his bended knees to her? Her mother had hinted that she— 
Pollie—had no pride. Very well; now they should see. 

She cast one glance at herself in her dingy toilet-glass on the chest 
of drawers. Pollie was not pretty, but it libelled her sadly—gave one pat 
to her hair, and, descending, opened the door. 

“Good morning, Mister Verrall,” she said, with a superb coolness. 
“ Did you want to see the sergeant? I’m sorry ’e’s not at ’ome.” 

“It wasn’t the sergeant as I come to see,” said the young man very 
meaningly. 

“ Mrs. Wackett’s out too, I’m sorry,” said Pollie in a conventional 
tone of polite regret; “ gone to the feete, both of ’em.’ 

“Nor it wasn’t your mother I come to see; I aint as they’d be 
out. Pollie, I—may I come in a minnit? ” 

“ Sorry I don’t ’ave gentlemen to the ’ouse when dad and mother’s 
out,” she said, with prim politeness; “ p’raps you could leave a message? ” 

“T arn’t got no message,” said the young fellow roughly in his dis- 
comfort; “ I come to see you, Pollie—that’s what I come for.” 

““« Miss Wackett,’ if you please,” she amended briskly. 

“TI couldn’t lay my tongue to it, Pollie,”’ he said, with reproachful 


tenderness, and getting a little nearer. 
H 
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“ Practice makes perfect,” rejoined Miss Wackett cheerfully, and 
retreating; “ we never know what we can do till we try.” 

“ T’]] never try, then,” he said doggedly; “ ‘ Mister ’ and ‘ Miss’ ain’t 
no go between you and me, Pollie.” 

“ Well, I won’t keep you from the feete,” she said briskly; “ and I’ve 
got lots to do.” 

“I don’t want to go to no feete,” said the young man, angry and 
desperate; “ I’d somethin’ partic’lar to say to yer—but if yer don’t care ’bout 
hearin’? it——’ 

“ T can’t think whatever it could be,” she said, with cheerful indiffer- 
ence; but she was temporising, and perhaps he saw it, for, almost imper- 
ceptibly, he had edged himself within the doorway, and she had given way 
proportionately. 

** Pollie,” said her sometime lover solemnly, “ what be you a-goin’ 
to do with all them things as you’ve bought—them clothes, and linen, and 
china, and all the whole kit? ” 

Instantly her manner changed. 

“I don’t see as that’s any business o” yours,” she retorted fiercely, 
“and if that’s all you’ve come to say i 

“If you was to sell em again you’d never get nothin’ near what 
you give for ’em,” he blundered on, unwarned by her eyes; “ not ’alf nor 
a quarter, you wouldn’t.” 

“ ] wasn’t thinkin’ of sellin’ ’em, Pm obliged to you,” she said, with 
dangerous politeness.’ It was the calm before the storm, but he, stupid, 
did not know it. 

“Then what be you a-goin’ to do with it all? ” 

“ Now, look you here, Mister Jack Verrall,” she said, with a furious 
inflection on the title; “ don’t you go for to trouble your head about them 
things o’ mine—they’|l come in very ’andy afore long. If you think as you’re 
the only man as wanted to marry me, you’ll find you’re jolly well mistaken— 
in no great while, p’raps. But p’raps you’re thinkin’ o” settin’ up house- 
keepin’ yourself, and want to buy them things a bargain! Ha! ha! ” 

She threw back her head and laughed loud and scornfully, as though 
this were a very fine joke indeed. 

Stung by her ridicule, the young man shifted uneasily from one foot 
to the other; but he stuck doggedly to his not very apparent point. 

“ Seems a pity, like, about that cottage, seein’ as they’re so hard to 
get—nor I don’t know what to do with the furnitur’ and things if I give 
it up.” 

“ If you arst me,” she said, “I should say as there’s only one way out 
o the muddle.’ 

He looked eager; but meeting the bitter scorn in her eyes his face fell. 

“ Only thing as I can see for you is to get married,” she went on; 
“ there’s lots o’ girls as ain’t so very partic’lar - 

“ There’s only one gal for me,” he said, in a low voice; “ that’s you, 
Pollie, and you knows it.” 

“ Not if you was to go down on your bended knees to me, Jack 
Verrall.” 
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Pollie fairly glowed 
with self-respect. Pity, 
a thousand pities, her 
mother was not behind 
the door to hear. No 
more talk then about 
want of proper pride. 
The young man 
eyed her miserably. “ You 
means that, Pollie? ” 
“ T allus say what I 
means.” 
There fell a silence. 
Then heaving a colossal // 
“Tf that’s the size ro ae ae “/ N 
of it,” he said, “Dd PRE eet Ah 
better go and give notice yaa fo f 
about that cottage.” . 
“ Well, I daresay 
you better.” (Pollie could 
never decide whether that 
moment were the most 
triumphant or the most 
miserable of her life.) 
A moment more 
Jack waited; then, with- 
out a word or sign, 
turned slowly on his heel. 
With thumping heart 
Pollie watched him pull- SHE BOBBED DOWN TO THE LEVEL OF HER LACE BLIND, 
to the gate and walk THAT HE MIGHT NOT SEE HER. 
off with his hands in his pockets and with lowered head. 
Her heart was in her throat; she realised suddenly that the making 
or marring of two lives lay in her hands, and but for a moment. 
“© Jack,” she called, “come back a minnit.” 
He gave no sign of hearing. 
“ Jack, I’ve somethin’ rather partic’lar to tell yer.” 
The man turned slowly, and still with his hands in his pockets and 
his eyes on the ground, came back to the gate. 
“ Jack,” she said bashfully, “ I don’t know as I'd be in too much of 
a hurry about—about the cottage.” 
“ Pollie,” he said, “ tell a chap straight what you’re drivin’ at.” 
“ P'm—I’m afraid you might find it a bit awk’ard to know what to do 
with all that furnitur’ and things. 
He looked at her hard. 
“ And,” she laughed consciously, “ them tablecloths as I bought do 
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fit the table so nice, and—and that pink cashmere’ll only get old-fashioned 
a-lyin’ by. . . .” 

She laughed again, but it ended in a sob. 

Jack went inside the gate, and seized the girl by both wrists. “ Be 
you a-foolin’ me? ” he said in a hoarse whisper. 

She looked at him with brimming eyes. 

Perhaps the only gentlemanly instinct of Jack’s whole life came to 
him then. He bared his head. 

“ Thank the Lord,” he said solemnly. 


* * . ” * * 


“‘ And what about your folks, Jack? ” she asked him half an hour later, 
as they sat in the best parlour grudging the fleeting minutes. 

« My folks can go to-——” 

She clapped her hand upon his mouth. ‘ Sh—sh, you bad chap.” 

But she laughed. Next moment she sighed comically. 

“ Oh, dear, now mother will allus say as I ain’t got no pride.” 
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THE THAMES 
By Florence M. Braprorp 


Grey waves, and ghosts of boats all grey, 
Manned by the ghosts of men! 

Grey gulls in Limbo wheel their way 
And shriek, and wheel again! 


The sky’s last blur of blue is dead, 
Merged in the river’s woe: 

Sad words, for sadness left unsaid, 
Float on that sombre flow. 


Pass on, grey pageantry of grief, 
Drift out, oh, deathlike day, 

Where Time’s blest poppies bloom relief, 
And tears are ocean-spray! 
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TOM MOORE AND 
OLD MAID 


By Nora Vynne 
Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 


‘‘Has sorrow thy young day shaded, 
As clouds ou the morning fleet, 

To past have those young days faded, 

That even in sorrow were sweet.”’ 


HE little old maid was singing from a song-book bound 
in faded red silk, ornamented with still more faded 
gold lettering and scroll work. 

There are still a few old maids left in England. 

Real old maids, as different from the self-contained, 

self-reliant, contented ‘ bachelor women” as the 

smell of a growing pine from that of dried lavender. 

Laetitia Dawne was of the dried lavender type. A 

little, faded, cleanly-fragrant creature of tender 

regrets and memories, not of any special sorrow, but of lost youth, and 
present old maidhood generally. 

Of course, it was her parents’ fault for christening her Laetitia. 
Strange that a name which, being interpreted, means “ joy,” should also 
invar.ably mean old maidhood; but who ever heard of a married Laetitia? 

She loved Moore’s melodies so much that she had had them set in 
her musical-box long ago, and she sang herself, now and again. To-night 
—Christmas Eve—she sat at the old-fashioned piano—its tone was a little 
thin and flutelike, but it was in tune—and played a tinkling, delicate accom- 
paniment that seemed to put back the clock of time to the date of her song, 
and she sang in a soft, sweet, limited little voice, like what one would expect 
from a thrush that was not very well. ' 


: ‘* Has hope like the bird in the story, 
That flitted from tree to tree 
With the talisman’s glittering glory, 
Has hope been that bird to thee? 
On branch after branch alighting, 
The gem did she still display, 
And when nearest and most inviting, 
Then waft the fair prize away.” 


Ah, yes; that was just it. Life had always been like that. Happiness, 
success, gratified ambition, always a little way ahead of her, never falling into 
She’d been nearly a beauty when she left school, and her aunt, 


her hands. 
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Lady Rivers, had always promised her a season in town; but when the 
time came another niece, whom the lady had been chaperoning meanwhile, 
ran away and married a groom, and Lady Rivers said she’d never take the 
responsibility of looking after a girl again. 

Then she had dreamt of success as an authoress, because the Editor 
of the Smallborough Gazette had published her novel. (That was before 
the days of syndicates.) But though she had written and written for years, 
and Editors had always advised her to try again—in those days Editors 
had a little leisure for courtesy in declining MSS.—no one had ever taken 
anything else. 

Then her mother and she had opened a little school, and it began to 
be quite a big school—just for common folks; she was not clever enough 
to teach accomplishments—and then board schools were invented and one 
was built next door, and the little private school was ruined. 

Then Lady Rivers came forward again and said that as Laetitia was 
now of a staid age, she would take her as companion and provide for her 
in her will, and so she did; but after Laetitia had endured eight years of 
slavery, Lady Rivers invalidated her will by marrying, and died before she 
could make another. So the husband got everything, and poor Laetitia 
was thrown on her own meagre—very meagre—income again. It was 
always the way, always; the good luck vanished when the time came to 
grasp it. And now, at last, neither bird nor talisman was so much as in 
sight. Her voice broke a little in the next verse: 


‘““ Has Love to that soul so tender 
Been like a Livonian mine, 
When sparkles of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine. 
But if in pursuit we grow deeper, 
Allured by the gem that shone, 
Ah, false as the dream of the sleeper, 
Like love the bright ore is gone.”’ 


Yes, that was true, too. She had been going to be married once, and 
was very pleased indeed about it, as any girl fresh from school and utterly 
ignorant of love and life and herself and mankind might well have been. 
It was so romantic, so interesting! He had only seen her in church, and 
he called on her mother and said that he was a Polish Prince. In those days, 
there were still “ Polish Princes,” not only in stories, but in real life. One 
of them wrote songs—famous songs—that professionals sung at concerts. 
She did not sing them—but she liked Tom Moore better—and there was 
nothing in her special Prince’s story which did not seem credible to a little 
schoolgirl and her simple-minded mother; but the “ Prince ” disappeared 
the day before the wedding, taking all the marketable presents—and £20 
which he had borrowed. 

That was. not the only incident, though it had been her only real 
“ love affair.’ Nothing else had ever gone far enough. There was the 
young schoolmaster with the poetic face, but he had died just when the 
affair had seemed to be going a little further than tender friendship. And 
then there was the nephew of Lady Rivers. Ah, how splendid and dashing 
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he was! But before things had got further than their sending each other 
valentines through the post, though they were in the same house, Lady 
Rivers had found it out and sent her nephew abroad. He had come back 
six years afterwards, married and fat and uninteresting. And then there 
was But it was always the same. She had never loved or been loved. 
Other girls had had mothers and friends who helped their love affairs on; 
she had only had people who kept them off. And it seemed that she was 
one of the sort of people whose love affairs always need a little outside 
influence and manipulation. 

It was hard—it was hard! Her fingers quivered on the little tinkling 
accompaniment, and her voice now was like that of a thrush sobbing. 


“‘ If thus the fair hour has fleeted, 
When sorrow itself looked bright. 
If thus the kind hope has cheated 
That led thee along so light. 
If thus the unkind world wither 
Each feeling that once was dear, 
Come, child of misfortune, come hither, 
I’ll weep with thee tear for tear.’’ 


Her tears fell softly on the yellow old keys as she ended. It was all 
so sad and so true and so sweet. 
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‘She was, after all, cut out for the old-fashioned heroine, for her tears 
became her, flushing her face and sparkling in her eyes. 

Dear Tom Moore! The only poet in the world who has ever sung 
consolation to old maids. 

She turned to his portrait in the old scarlet-covered music book with 
the faded gold lettering. 

His queer kind little face seemed to smile at her. His knee-breeches 
and silk stockings made her think of court suits and courtliness. Ah! he 
was a lover. This gentle, true, honourable soul, a fearless patriot at a 
time when patriotism was dangerous for an Irishatan. Robert Emmett’s 
brother had been imprisoned 1 in a bleak Scotch fortress for less than Moore 
had dared to sing in London drawing-rooms. He had suffered, too. The 
brilliant wit, the darling of Society, had been in prison for his fearlessness, 
and among it all he, happy in his faithful love for his faithful Bessie, had 
sung that song to comfort all desolate old maids such as she. 

Her fingers idly tinkled the accompaniment. She sang the song again 
—it was as if he was making love to her. She felt her pulses quicken, 
her voice tremble. Had love ever come so near before? She sang the 
song a third time. It was as if he were in the room, leaning as a lover 
might lean over her chair, as if his hand were in her hair, his lips on her 
shoulder. It was rather indelicate and not quite right—a married man— 
but then he had been dead so long. 

She turned from the piano, her gas was low. She always kept it so 
when she played from memory. On the hearthrug between her and the 
flickering fire a neat gentleman-like figure in knee breeches and black silk 
stockings was standing, hat in hand. He bowed with a flourish. 

“ Madam, ten thousand thanks for this kindness—this condescen- 
sion.” 

“ Kindness, sir—condescension? ” she murmured. “I don’t under- 
stand? ” 

“ Your kindness in permitting my presence. I have waited for this 
a long while.” 

“ Waited, sir? I did not know—lI did not see that you were here.” 

“‘T have waited, madam, for someone to take me seriously, to do justice 
to my sincerity.” 

“ Your sincerity? But I » She was sure of him now. “Oh, 
Mr. Moore,” she cried, “ I never doubted it. I love your song.” 

“Tt has this merit, madam, it came from my heart. My heart bled 
when I thought of lovely but unloved women—roses no bee sipped, no 
butterfly found out—wine left undrunk.” 

Laetitia Dawne was a teetotaler, and the last simile struck her as 
frightfully wicked and fascinating. She hesitated and blushed, which, of 
course, was just what any woman should have done when Moore made love 
to her. 

“You sang my song, madam, as I would choose, were choice per- 
mitted me, that it should ever be sung. You sang from the heart.’” 

« T could sing it no other way. Oh, I have been lonely so many years.” 
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** MADAM, TEN THOUSAND THANKS FOR THIS KIND- 
NESS, THIS CONDESCENSION.’’ 

“ And I,” he said, have wept for your loneliness for one hundred 
years.” 

She hadn’t been living so long as that, of course, but she presumed 
that he meant he had wept for lonely women in the abstract, or counted 
from the writing of the song. 

“ Your tears comforted mine.” She wasn’t conscious that her words 
involuntarily but admirably fitted to the sentiment of the occasion. 

“ Ah! ” he cried. “It might be my joy to dry them if you would 
but complete the spell.” 

She moved a step or two towards him, but hesitated. 
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“ You have sung my song three times, each time from the heart, on 
Christmas Eve,” he said. ‘ That is so much of the spell that you see me 
here. But you must touch me before it comes true.” 

“‘ T dare not.” 

“ Ah, madam, for pity’s sake. All these years hope has played the 
enchanted bird with me, too. Again and again the spell has almost been 
complete, but never quite complete until to-night. At first, often, for : 
people loved me in my time; but after a while my songs grew old- fashioned, 
they ceased to be heard. Then at last, fifty years ago, a girl sang that song 
—once—twice. I was ready, hat in hand, on the doorway of Elysium. She 
began to sing the third time—the first verse—the second—the third—line 
followed line a 

“‘ She never finished? ” 

There was sympathy, but there was also a certain sharpness, somewhat 
suggestive of jealousy, in the tone. 

“ No, madam. Half-way through the last line she was interrupted. 
A huge coarse-bearded sailor bounced into the room, and she never sang 
my song again.” 

“T will sing it often—always.” 

“ Madam, if you would but touch my hand with yours, you would 
sing my songs still, perhaps, but only those that tell of happy love. ‘ Oh, 
had we some bright little isle of our own,’ and ‘ The young May moon in 
beaming love.’ “Madam, let my devotion, my patience, plead for me,’ 
and he dropped on one knee. 

“ But Bessy,” she murmured. ‘ Oh, Mr. Moore, Bessy.” 

His face seemed to grow grave, and noble, and somehow curiously 
modern. 

“ Bessy is in Heaven, with the Heavenly part of Tom Moore. She has 
no use for the earthly part, which wanders back to earth whenever his songs 
are sung, but can only be seen or heard when someone sings as you sang, 
and can only wake to reality, to life, at your touch. But that part of Tom 
Moore could make you happy—-madam, I swear it! Listen! ” 

There was a little “ crick ” as the firelight suddenly died out, leaving 
only a red glow, and the musical-box started all by itself. Ting! Ting! 
The air it played this time was, “ Oh, believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,” and, raising his head and fixing tender eyes upon Laetitia, 
the strange visitor sang in a voice as uncertain and flutelike as hers, but 
not by any means as sweet: 

“Oh, believe me, Laetitia, your music divine, 
That has brought me from regions above, 


Has made me all yours; let one kiss make you mine, 
Fer a lifetime of comfort and love.’’ 


Laetitia crept slowly towards him, holding out a frightened, fluttering 
hand. 

He grasped it in both his. Strange, she would have expected a ghost’s 
hand to be cold, but those hands burned. He drew her nearer yet, breathless 
with a dreadful delicious fear. She resisted teebly—more feebly. 
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Then it came—his lips touched 
hers. She gave a little cry. She 
heard him laugh, the low happy laugh 
of the triumphant lover, the lover her 
kiss made happy. She had heard it 
at last—she, lonely Laetitia. It was 
too much. The earth receded, the 
stars came down and danced before 
her eyes. The room went round, but 
all the while she knew it was all true. 

“ Has he frightened you? ” 

The speaker was a hospital nurse 
—a large, fair, comfortable woman, 
with a smile that went all across her 
face till her very ears glowed. 

“JT hope he hasn’t frightened |! 
you. I ought not to have left him 
alone, but he seemed asleep, your 
music had soothed him—it always 
does—so I went to my own room for 
half an hour. I’m so sorry. I hope 
you were not annoyed, but you’ve 
done him so much good. He is 
sleeping quietly now, but I had to 
promise that you would come and see 
him to-morrow.” 

“ Who? ” murmured Laetitia. 

“ Mr. Ferguson, my patient.” 

“ Not ”—she _hesitated—“ not 
Mr. Moore? ” 

“No, Mr. Ferguson. Why 
should you think his name was 
Moore? He had a fancy that that SHE RESISTED FEEBLY, 
was his name while he was delirious, 
but his temperature has gone down to normal now, and I expect he’ll be 
much better to-morrow. You will come? I had to promise you should.” 

“ Yes, I will come.” 

And she did. 

Mr. Ferguson, when she saw him, seemed quite like an ordinary man, 
with just a faint resemblance, perhaps, to the portrait in her song-book. 
He apologised for having enlcen the liberty to call the night before, and 
thanked her for the music that had long been a pleasure to him—hoped 
that she was not offended or upset in any way. 

Laetitia replied demurely that she had not been upset at all, and they 
talked formally of indifferent matters, but behind the nurse’s broad back, 
as she made the tea, one glance passed between them. They both knew. 

Then they talked conventionally again, went on talking conventionally, 
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made little feeble jokes, and found out that they both liked aquariums and 
gardening, and presenly the nurse took the tea-things downstairs, and Mr. 
Kerguson bent eagerly forward. 

“I don’t remember all about it,” he said, “ but it was true, all true.” 

** Some of it,” she said softly. 

“ Nurse says I had a return of delirium. I don’t believe it; it was 
more than that. I’d been a lonely old man so long, and you, dear, a lonely 
woman.” (She was glad that he left out the “old” in her case.) “ Of 
myself, I should never have dared, but something happened to me. 
You won’t go back from it, will you? ” 

It was all a little vague, but she gave him her hand again. 

“T could understand it better,” she murmured, “ if your name was 
Moore.” 

“Well, my mother’s was. She was descended from him.” 

* Even that doesn’t quite explain it.” 

“But what does the explanation matter? Something has brought 
us together. It’s enough to be glad without understanding.” 


* * * 7 * * 


So they married and lived happily ever after. The two little incomes, 
on which two separately had scraped and starved in rooms, made two very 
comfortable together, in a little house with a big aquarium and a garden, 


and the same old tinkling piano for wet evenings. He started a flute, too, 
but, fortunately, the little house was “ detached.” They often talked over 
their first meeting, but never reached an understanding of it—how much 
had been her imagination, how much his. Was it hypnotism or thought 
transference ?—or something psychological for which no name had yet been 
invented? Or had Tom Moore really come back, either to materialise 
into his descendant, or lend him a suit of clothes? They never came to 
a decision on the subject. One thing only was certain. Once when 
Laetitia remembered and quoted the paraphrase of “ Believe me if all those 
endearing young charms,” which the apparition of Tom Moore had sung 
to the accompaniment of the musical-box, Tom Ferguson remembered the 
lines, and claimed them as his own and only effort in, or rather inspiration 
of, verse, only he insisted that the first line had run, “ Which brought me 
from my room above,” which did not scan quite so well, but was certainly 
nearer the truth. 
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“ CHIMPAAPU,” The Shudderer 


By Ratpow Duranp 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway 


I—HIS EMANCIPATION 


3 y HITE residents of the lower Zambesi valley, like aliens 

: 12 in other parts of the world who wish to live in har- 

mony with their native neighbours, find it advisable, 

if not to do as they do, at least to pay due respect 

to their customs. I was always anxious to do this, 

partly from a laudable desire to win their esteem, 

principally because my livelihood depended on being 

able to persuade them to work on my plantation, 

and, because.a lifetime spent amid African surround- 

ings scarcely suffices to make a European familiar with the prejudices, 

modes of thought, and views on justice and equity that lie “at the back 

of the black man’s mind,” I was in the habit, whenever it was necessary for 

me to conform to native custom, of asking the advice of Butilesi, my 
headman. 

This man acted not only as my adviser, but as arbitrator between me 
and my neighbours whenever matter for dispute arose. If my donkey, for 
instance, strayed into a native garden and damaged the standing crops, 
Butilesi advised me whether I ought to pay compensation. If the damage 
was done during the daytime he would hold me free from blame, since 
crops should be guarded by day; if the damage, on the other hand, was 
done by night, he would declare that I was responsible, on the ground that 
domestic animals ought to be shut up at night, and would inform me how 
much compensation should be paid, leaving, however, the matter between 
myself and my negligent donkey-boy to be settled at my discretion. Should 
a man engaged to work for me abscond after receiving payment in advance, 
Butilesi would ascertain to what village he belonged, go there and confiscate 
the first portable article of value he saw, the owner of which, to recover 
his property, would have to go to the headman of his village and bring a 
suit, not against me, but against the ‘man who had wronged me. The 
headman would then compel the latter to fulfil his contract, the confiscated 
property would be returned to its owner, and the incident would be closed 
to the satisfaction of all parties in accordance with native standards of equity 
and justice. 

Sometimes, especially when Butilesi decided a case against me, I 
thought the law “a hass,” and said so. We would then argue the matter, 
with considerable heat on my part and respectful obstinacy on Butilesi’s part, 
though the matter almost invariably ended in my deferring to his opinion. 
Such controversies caused him much embarrassment, and it was always with 
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considerable reluctance that he appeared before me, not as counsel on my 
behalf, but as Nathan before David. One evening, as he waited on me 
at table, I noticed that something was weighing on his mind. He was 
unresponsive when I tried to get him into conversation, and answered my 
remarks about the day’s events with respectful monosyllables. 

“ What is the matter? ” I enquired at last. “ Is there a mlandu against 
me? Has the little dog (a fox-terrier that cost me much money for damages) 
been chasing pigs again? ” 

“No, sir. Chikwawa has a mlandu against you on account of Chim- 
paapu. That evil-mannered slave was found last night stealing the fowls 
of the Chikwawa people. When they discovered him, he ran away, leaving 
the pen open, so that the fowls escaped. Many are missing. Chikwawa* 
demands heavy recompense.” 

“ That is not my affair. I shall not pay. Let him deal with Chim- 
paapu. If you or the other servants behave like baboons, the mlandu is 
against you.” 

* A headman; his village and his people are known by the same name, 
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“ But Chimpaapu is your slave, sir,” answered Butilesi respectfully. 

“‘ That is nothing. Must a man answer for that which his slave does? ” 

“‘ That is our custom.” 

I said something rude about the custom and relapsed into silence. It 
was true in a sense that Chimpaapu was my slave. Some years before, 
Butilesi, in deference to European law, had arbitrarily arrested and brought 
before me a pair of scoundrels who were offering for sale in a neighbouring 
village a miserable lad, half-starved and craven with fear, whose abject 
condition had earned him the name of Chimpaapu (the Shudderer). I was 
powerless to interfere, and knew that if I reported the matter to the nearest 
magistrate, who was stationed two days’ journey away, the slave-hawkers 
would have ample time to remove their victim to some place where the law 
could not reach them. As I could rescue the boy at little cost to myself 
(his price, reduced by threats and haggling, was equivalent to three shillings 
and fourpence of English money), I solved the difficulty by buying him 
With fatherly care old Butilesi nursed Chimpaapu back to health, and then, 
as the boy did not know the name of the village from which he had been 
kidnapped, nor even whether his parents were alive, I attached him to my 
household, had him taught to wash dishes, mend clothes, and wait at table, 
and paid him wages on the same scale as those received by my other junior 
servants. I had always considered my conduct in this matter highly estim- 
able and philanthropic, but there were limits to my good nature, and it 
stopped short at paying for Chimpaapu’s frolics. 

* How much does Chikwawa demand for the lost fowls? ” I enquired. 

“ Two goats.” 

“* They will cost as much as I pay Chimpaapu in as many months. If 
I pay Chikwawa and withhold Chimpaapu’s wages till the sum is complete 
he will run away.” 

“ Zhee! A man does not eat grass when there is rice to be had. He 
will not run away.” 

“ This once only will I pay then. But I do not keep servants who 
make trouble for me. Chimpaapu must go and work for himself. Send 
him to me.” 

A look of puzzled disapproval came over the old man’s face, as if I 
had told him to do something that from his point of view was dishonourable, 
but he obeyed me without protest. When Chimpaapu came I scolded him 
for his misbehaviour, disclaimed responsibility for his future actions on the 
ground that, as it was against the law of my people to have slaves, he had 
been free from the day I bought him, forgave him the debt that I was to 
pay for him (his face beamed with premature delight), and told him that 
the time had come for him to make his own way in the world. To my 
intense surprise he greeted this last announcement with a howl of anguish. 
He grovelled on the floor, embracing my boot and entreating me not to 
send him away. For one brief self-satisfied moment I supposed his emotion 
to be prompted by feelings of passionate loyalty and devotion, but it 
was soon apparent that his distress was caused by purely selfish considera- 
tions. 
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“Am I not 
your goat?” he 
pleaded. “How 
can I live if you 
drive me away? I 
have no mother to 
give me food, no 
hut to live in, no 
field to hoe. Ohe! 
Mbuye, if you drive 
me away I= shall 
starve.”’ 

“But you must 
leave me sooner or 
later. What will 
you do when I leave 
this place, as all 
azungu do, and go 
back to my own 
village across the 
great water? ” I re- 
plied. ‘“ Any head- 
man of a village will 
give you land to hoe 
if you ask him, and 
it is time that you 
began to work for 
yourself, as others 
do. Come to me 
— to-morrow and I will 
give you money to 
buy food until you 
have found a head- 
man who will re- 
ceive you into his 
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village and assign you a piece of land. Now go.” 

Chimpaapu retired to the kitchen and made night hideous with howls; 
but Butilesi hovered about, fidgeting with the furniture, obviously wishing 
to say something. Presently, as I did not give him an opening, he came 
and stood before me, scraping his feet as one wipes one’s boots on a doormat, 
and clapping his hands together in the approved manner of one who has a 
petition to make. 

“* Have I permission to speak? ” he said. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“Sir. It is said that if a monkey is caught and tamed and afterwards 
driven back into the forest the other monkeys will kill him because he does 
not know their customs. Moreover, he will starve because he does not 
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ness how to find food. How will Chimpaapu live if you drive him 
away?” 

““He must work. The headman of any village will give him land 
that he may make a garden for himself.” 

“‘ But he has not learned to work like other boys. You have made 
him fat with good food. You have given him money. You have dressed 
him in beautiful clothes, so that when he goes into a village he walks proudly 
like the son of a chief. Now, because you are angry with him, you say 
he must go and work like the common people. The people will mock 
at him because he who was proud must now be humble, and, moreover, 
no one has taught him that which a man of our people must know.” 

Though I did not understand the bearing of Butilesi’s last objection 
to the dismissal of Chimpaapu, I was bound to acknowledge that the easy 
life that the boy had led was a bad preparation for the life he must sooner 
or later adopt. His pay had been comparatively large, and as he had no 
parents or guardians to appropriate it, he had been able to spend it almost 
entirely on himself. More free in reality than my free servants, whose 
good behaviour was more or less assured by fear of summary dismissal, 
he had spent much of his time loafing about the neighbouring villages, 
squandering his money at the stores of the Arab merchants, arousing envy 
in the hearts of all by the magnificence of his livery—the blue loin-cloth, 
white vest, and scarlet fez worn by all my servants-—and generally leading 
the life of a young man about town. Thrown on his own resources, Chim- 
paapu would have to put off his gay clothes, live on the plainest food, and 
work, if not strenuously as a European understands work, still, far harder 
than he had ever worked before. Obviously the longer he lived a life 
of careless indolence under my protection, the harder would it be for him 
to adapt himself to the life which he must ultimately lead. Still, as I was 
to blame for allowing him to grow up in luxury, and because I had not warned 
him to face the necessity of making his own way in the world, I yielded to 
Butilesi’s representation, and told Chimipaapu that he might stay in my 
service for the time being, on the distinct understanding that he was to take 
the first available opportunity of striking out for himself. 

For some months Chimpaapu’s behaviour was above reproach, but 
soon the strong wine of youth and the freedom from responsibility secured 
to him by his position as a nominal slave overcame him. He would dis- 
appear for days together, explaining on his return that he had been to 
negotiate for admission into one of the neighbouring communities. Fre- 
quently the headman of the village he had visited would follow hard on 
his tracks, demanding compensation for his misdeeds. These little matters 
could usually be adjusted by making the aggrieved person a small present 
and docking the amount from Chimpaapu’s wages; but one day the cup of 
his iniquity became suddenly full, and, as usually happens in this world, 
ran over, 

Destiny conspired against Chimpaapu that day. Early in the morning 
I had had to disorganise the day’s work and summon all my available 
labourers to drive away a swarm of locusts that threatened the young crops. 
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‘** Grandfather, I have returned.”’ 


Hour after hour I had tramped dejectedly backwards and forwards at the 
head of a gang of men and boys who were occupied in the congenial labour 
of making as much noise as they could. At sunset a heavy shower had 
drenched me to the skin. My donkey, after one short gallop, had slipped 
in the mud, thrown me, and lamed himself so badly that I had to tramp 
home through the mire, leading him by the bridle. The result was that 
my temper, that had been bad all day and had grown rapidly worse since 
the rain came on, boiled over when I reached home to find that neither my 
bath nor my dinner were ready, because my whole establishment had aban- 
doned its duties to discuss Chimpaapu’s latest escapade. Caught in the 
act of stealing bananas, and being hard pressed by the villagers to whom 
they belonged, he had taken their only canoe, paddled a mile down stream, 
and then landed without making the canoe fast. The canoe had drifted 
away, and its owner was demanding as compensation an amount equivalent 
to as much as Chimpaapu’s wages would amount to ina year. Ten minutes 
after I returned home Chimpaapu had received the severest thrashing he 
had ever had in his life, and had been promised another if I ever saw his 
face again. 

One evening, six weeks later, I was sitting on my verandah smoking 
an after-dinner pipe, cooling down after the heat and worry of the day’s 
work and watching the reflection of far-off lightning dance and flicker on 
the horizon, when a ragged, dejected-looking figure approached, and stood 
scraping his feet on the ground and softly clapping his hands. 

“What is it?” I asked good humouredly, amused at the knowledge 
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the suppliant showed of the hour at which I could best be approached. 

“Grandfather, I have returned,” was the plaintive answer. 

“Chimpaapu! ” I cried, not knowing whether to laugh or to swear. 
“ Come here into the light.” 

He mounted the verandah steps, scraped his feet again, and squatted, 
still clapping his hands, within the light that shone from my inner room. 

“] told you that you should be beaten if you came back. Why, then, 
are you here? ” I demanded coldly. 

“ Mbuye. I have been among the Marruma people. Marruma gave 
me land to hoe, and I worked hard. Zhee! my hands are sore. I dug my 
ground and that of another in return for seed. In two moons there will 
beacrop. But, father, I am not of those people. I cannot live with them. 
| have no mother nor sister, so that I had to do women’s work myself. 
When I went to fill my water-pot in the evening the women ran into the 
long grass, pretending to be afraid, and jeered at me. When I cooked my 
food the little ones mocked me, calling me Nkasi (woman).” 

Absurd as it may seem to a European, this was a very reasonable griev- 
ance. Chimpaapu could cook and carry water at my house without loss of 
dignity, because there were no women attached to my establishment, but 
he could not perform these womanly offices for himself in a native village 
without feeling a sense of bitter humiliation, such as an aristocratic resident 
of Mayfair would feel were he to be seen depositing his dustbin in front 
of his house or carrying his laundry basket along Piccadilly, and the tongue 
of a Zambesi urchin can bite as deep as that of a London street arab. 

“In the evening,” continued Chimpaapu plaintively, “ when men sat 
talking in the bwalo, they drove me away lest I should overhear that which 
should not be heard by amwisichana (the uninitiated). At night, when I 
wished to sleep with those of my own age in the bwalo,* they drove me 
away, asking to what tribe I belonged, because my skin is unmarked and 
my teeth are unfiled. They said I must not talk with them because I have 
not yet danced at the unyago, and sent me to sleep among the little ones. 
Even the little ones mocked me so that I beat them, whereat their mothers 
reviled me and their fathers beat me. I am not of these people, grandfather, 
I cannot live with them. I have come back to you.” 

He clapped his hands again and looked piteously up at me. 

“Go and eat food in the kitchen. To-morrow we will talk again,” 
I said, and Chimpaapu departed, uttering expressions of fulsome adulation 
over his shoulder as he went. 

There was a man once who, because he passionately loved liberty, 
bought a cage full of canaries and Javanese sparrows in the Limehouse 
Causeway and promptly set them free to enjoy liberty in the streets of East 
London. The sentiment which prompted his action was estimable, but 
for the birds the result was unfortunate. I now realised that I, who had 
always complacently regarded myself as Chimpaapu’s benefactor, had been 
guilty of behaviour equally thoughtless and almost as cruel. I had trained 

* The hut that is built in every village to serve as clubroom, council hut, and dor- 
mitory for adult bachelors, 
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him to work which would prove utterly useless to him in after life, and 
then turned him adrift.with little knowledge of the customs, prejudices, 
and beliefs, and none whatever of the tribal mysteries, of those with whom 
he had to associate. I began to realise that when I bought him I ought, 
instead of bringing him up amid an unsuitable environment, to have 
arranged for his adoption into one of the neighbouring communities. It 
was now apparently too late, and consequently there was nothing for it but 
to receive Chimpaapu again into my household and allow him to stay with 
me until something might happen which would enable him to leave me of 
his own free will. 


(4 further chapter of Chimpaapu’s adventures will appear next month.) 


THE GLADIATOR SUN 
By R. M. Birkmyre 


Aweary droops the gladiator sun 
In the arena of the blood-stained skies, 
Where Night, his dusky bride, steals forth with one 


Fair star like child with sad and brimming eyes. 


Soft fall her tears, and while she smoothes his hair, 
She whispers with a mother hate of strife, 
“ Flow many wilt thou slay, how many spare, 


O gladiator sun, O lord of life. 





THE BADGE OF | 
POLICEMAN O’ROON 


By O. ‘Henry 


<1T cannot be denied that men and women have looked 
upon one another for the first time and become 
instantly enamoured. It is a risky process, this love 
at first sight, before she has seen him in Bradstreet 
or he has seen her in curl papers. But these things 
do happen; and one instance must form a theme for 
this story—though not, thank Heaven, to the over- 
shadowing of more vital and important subjects, such 
as drink, policemen, horses, and earldoms. 

During a certain war a troop calling itself the Gentle Riders rode into 
history and one or two ambuscades. The Gentle Riders were recruited 
from the aristocracy of the wild men of the West and the wild men of the 
aristocracy of the East. In khaki there is little telling them one from 
another, so they became good friends and comrades all around. 

Ellsworth Remsen, whose old Knickerbocker descent atoned for his 
modest rating at only ten millions, ate his canned beef gaily by the camp 
fires of the Gentle Riders. The war was a great lark to him, so that he 
scarcely regretted polo and planked shad. 

One of the troopers was a well set up, affable, cool young man, who 
called himself O’Roon. To this young man Remsen took an especial liking. 
The two rode side by side during the famous mooted up-hill charge that 
was disputed so hotly at the time by the Spaniards and afterwards by the 
Democrats. 

After the war Remsen came back to his polo and shad. One day a 
well set up, affable, cool young man disturbed him at his club, and he and 
O’Roon were soon pounding each other and exchanging opprobious epithets 
after the manner of long-lost friends. O’Roon looked seedy and out of 
luck and perfectly contented. But it seemed that his content was only 
apparent. 

“Get me a job, Remsen,” he said. “ I’ve just handed a barber my 
last shilling.” 

“ No trouble at all,” said Remsen. ‘“ I know a lot of men who have 
hanks and stores and things down town. Any particular line you fancy? ” 

“ Yes,” said O’Roon, with a look of interest. “I took a walk in your 
Central Park this morning. I’d like to be one of those bobbies on horse- 
back. That would be about the ticket. Besides, it’s the only thing I could 
do. I can ride a little, and the fresh air suits me. Think you could land 
that for me? ” 

Remsen was sure that he could. And in a very short time he did. 
And they who were not above looking at mounted policemen might have 
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seen a well set up, affable, cool young man on a prancing chestnut steed 
attending to his duties along the driveways of the park. 

And now at the extreme risk of wearying old gentlemen who carry 
leather fob chains, and elderly ladies who—but no! grandmother herself 
yet thrills at foolish, immortal Romeo—there must be a hint of love at 


first sight. 
It came just as Remsen was strolling into Fifth Avenue from his club 


a few doors away. 

A motor car was creeping along foot by foot, impeded by a freshet of 
vehicles that filled the street. In the car was a chauffeur and an old gentle- 
man with snowy side whiskers and a Scotch plaid cap which could not be 
worn while automobiling except by a personage. Not even a wine agent 
would dare to do it. But these two were of no consequence—except, 
perhaps, for the guiding of the machine and the paying for it. At the old 
gentleman’s side sat a young lady more beautiful than pomegranate blossoms, 
more exquisite than the first quarter moon viewed at twilight through the 
tops of oleanders. Remsen saw her and knew his fate. He could have 
flung himself under the very wheels that conveyed her, but he knew that 
would be the last means of attracting the attention of those who ride in 
motor cars. Slowly the auto passed, and, if we place the poets above the 
autoists, carried the heart of Remsen with it. Here was a large city of 
millions, and many women who at a certain distance appear to resemble 
pomegranate blossoms. Yet he hoped to see her again; for each one fancies 
that his romance has its own tutelary guardian and divinity. 

Luckily for Remsen’s peace of mind there came a diversion in the 
guise of a reunion of the Gentle Riders of the city. There were not many 
of them—perhaps a score—and there was wassail, and things to eat, and 
speeches, and the Spaniard was bearded again in recapitulation. And when 
daylight threatened them the survivors prepared to depart. But some 
remained upon the battlefield. One of these was Trooper O’Roon, who 
was not seasoned to potent liquids. His legs declined to fulfil the obliga- 
tions they had sworn to the police department. 

“T’m stewed, Remsen,” said O’Roon to his friend. “ Why do they 
build hotels that go round and round like catherine wheels? They’ll take 
away my shield and break me. I can think and talk con-con-consec-sec- 
secutively, but I s-s-stammer with my feet. I’ve got to go on duty in three 
hours. The jig is up, Remsen. The jig is up, I tell you.” 

“Look at me,” said Remsen, who was his smiling self, pointing to 
his own face; ‘“‘ whom do you see here? ” . 

‘Goo’ fellow,” said O’Roon dizzily. ‘Goo’ old Remsen.” 

“ Not so,” said Remsen. ‘ You see Mounted Policeman O’Roon. 
Look at your face—no; you can’t do that without a glass—but look at mine, 
and think of yours. How much alike are we? As two French table d’hote 
dinners. With your badge, on your horse, in your uniform, will I charm 
nursemaids and prevent the grass from growing under people’s feet in the 
Park this day. I willl save your badge and your honour, besides having 
the jolliest lark I’ve been blessed with since we licked Spain.” 

Promptly on time the counterfeit presentment of Mounted Policeman 
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O’Roon single-footed into the Park on his chestnut steed. In a uniform 
two men who are unlike will look alike; two who somewhat resemble each 
other in feature and figure will appear as twin brothers. So Remsen trotted 
down the bridle paths, enjoying himself hugely, so few real pleasures do 
ten-millionaires have. 

Along the driveway in the early morning spun a victoria drawn by 
a pair of fiery bays. There was something foreign about the affair, for the 
Park is rarely used in the morning except by unimportant people who love 
to be healthy, poor, and wise. In the vehicle sat an old gentleman with 
snowy side-whiskers and a Scotch plaid cap which could not be worn while 

driving except by a personage. At his side sat the lady of Remsen’s heart— 
the lady who looked like pomegranate blossoms and the gibbous moon. 

Remsen met them coming. At the instant of their passing her eyes 
looked into his, and but for the ever coward heart of a true lover he could 
have sworn that she flushed a faint pink. He trotted on for twenty yards, 
and then wheeled his horse at the sound of runaway hoofs. The bays had 
bolted. 

Remsen sent his chestnut after the victoria like a shot. There was 
work cut out for the impersonator of Policeman O’Roon. The chestnut 
ranged alongside the off bay thirty seconds after the chase began, rolled his 
eye back at Remsen, and said in the only manner open to policemen’s 
horses : 

“Well, you duffer, are you going to do your share? Youw’re not 
O’Roon, but it seems to me if you’d lean to the right you could reach the 
reins of that foolish, slow-running bay—ah! youv’re all right ; O’Roon 
couldn’t have done it more neatly! ” 

The runaway team was tugged to an inglorious halt by Remsen’s tough 
muscles. The driver released his hands from the wrapped reins, jumped 
from his seat, and stood at the heads of the team. The chestnut, approving 
his new rider, danced and pranced, reviling equinely the subdued bays. 
Remsen, lingering, was dimly conscious of a vague, impossible, unnecessary 
old gentleman i in a Scotch cap who talked incessantly about something. And 
he was acutely conscious of a pair of violet eyes that would have drawn 
Saint Pyrites from his iron pillar—or whatever the allusion is—and of the 
lady’s smile and look—a little frightened, but a look that, with the ever 
coward heart of a true lover, he could not yet construe. They were asking 
his name and bestowing upon him well-bred thanks for his heroic deed, 
and the Scotch cap was especially babbling and insistent. But the eloquent 
appeal was in the eyes of the lady. 

A little thrill of satisfaction ran through Remsen, because he had a 
name to give which, without undue pride, was worthy of being spoken in 
high places, and a small fortune which, with due pride, he could leave at 
his end without disgrace. 

He opened his lips to speak, and closed them again. 

Who was he? Mounted Policeman O’Roon. The badge and the 
honour of his comrade were in his hands. If Ellsworth Remsen, ten- 
millionaire and Knickerbocker, had just rescued pomegranate blossoms and 
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Scotch cap from possible death, where was Policeman O’Roon? Off his 
beat, exposed, disgraced, discharged. Love had come, but before that there 
had been something that demanded precedence—the fellowship of men on 
battlefields fighting an alien foe. 

Remsen touched his cap, looked between the chestnut’s ears, and took 
refuge in vernacularity. 

“ Don’t mention it,” he said stolidly. ‘“ We policemen are paid to 
do these things. It’s our duty.” 

And he rode away—rode away cursing noblesse oblige, but knowing 
he could never have done anything else. 

At the end of the day Remsen sent the chestnut to his stable and went 
to O’Roon’s room. The policeman was again a well set up, affable, cool 
young man who sat by the window smoking cigars. 

“] wish you and the rest of the police force and all badges, horses, 
brass buttons, and men who can’t drink two glasses of brut without getting 
upset were at the devil,” said Remsen feelingly. 

O’Roon smiled with evident satisfaction. 

“ Good old Remsen,” he said affably. “I know all about it. They 
trailed me down and cornered me here two hours ago. There was a little 
row at home, you know, and I cut sticks just to show them. I don’t believe 
I told you that my Governor was the Earl of Ardsley. Funny you should 
bob against them in the Park. If you damaged that horse of mine I’ll never 
forgive you. I’m going to buy him and take him back with me. Oh, yes, 
and I think my sister—Lady Angela, you know—wants particularly for 
you to come up to the hotel with me this evening. Didn’t lose my badge, 
did you Remsen? I’ve got to turn that in at Headquarters when I resign.” 
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TRIOLET 
By i. W. 


I sent him a rose 

And he shot me a dart. 
Think you he knows? 

I sent him a rose 

And surely that shows. 

But he wounded my heart. 
I sent him a rose 

And he shot me a dart. 
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Author of ‘‘ The Boats of the ‘Gien Carrig,’’’ ‘* The 
House on the Borderland,’’ ‘‘ The Ghost Pirates,’’ etc. 


No. 2 
THE HOUSE AMONG THE LAURELS 


Illustrated by Florence Briscoe 


(Thomas Carnacki, the famous Investigator of *‘ real’’ ghost stories, tells 
here the results of his peculiar and weird investigations in 
The House Among The Laurels) 


HIS is a curious yarn that I am going to tell you,”’ 
said Carnacki, as after a quiet little dinner we made 
ourselves comfortable in his cosy dining-room. 

‘*T have just got back from the West of Ireland,”’ 
he continued. ‘‘ Wentworth, a friend of mine, has 
lately had rather an unexpected legacy, in the shape 
of a large estate and manor, about a mile and a half 
outside of the village of Korunton. The place is 
named Gannington Manor, and has been empty a 
great number of years; as you will find is almost 

always the case with Houses reputed to be haunted, as it is usually termed. 

‘‘TIt seems that when Wentworth went over to take possession, he 
found the place in very poor repair, and the estate totally uncared for, and, 
as I know, looking very desolate and lonesome generally. He went through 
the big house by himself, and he admitted to me that it had an uncomfortable 
feeling about it; but, of course, that might be nothing more than the natural 
dismalness of a big, empty house, which has been long uninhabited, and 
through which you are wandering alone. 

‘* When he had finished his look round, he went down to the village, 
meaning to see the one-time Agent of the Estate, and arrange for someone 
io go in as caretaker. The Agent, who proved by the way to be a Scotch- 
man, was very willing to take up the management of the Estate once more ; 
but he assured Wentworth that they would get no one to go in as caretaker ; 
and that his—the Agent’s—advice was to have the house pulled down, and 
a new: one built. 

‘‘ This, naturally, astonished my friend, and, as they went down to 
the village, he managed to get a sort of explanation from the man. It seems 
that there had been always curious stories told about the place, which in 
the early days was called Landru Castle, and that within the last seven years 
there had been two extraordinary deaths there. In each case they had been 
tramps, who were ignorant of the reputation of the house, and had probably 
thought the big empty place suitable for a night’s free lodging. There had 
been absolutely no signs of violence, to indicate the method by which death 
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was caused, and on each occasion the body had been found in the great 
entrance hall. 

‘* By this time they had reached the inn where Wentworth had put up, 
and he told the Agent that he would prove that it was all rubbish about the 
haunting, by staying a night or two in the Manor himself. The death of the 
tramps was certainly curious; but did not prove that any supernatural 
agency had been at work. They were but isolated accidents, spread over a 
large number of years by the memory of the villagers, which was natural 
enough in a little place like Korunton. Tramps had to die some time, and 
in some place, and it proved nothing that two, out of possibly hundreds who 
had slept in the empty house, had happened to take the opportunity to dic 
under shelter. 

‘* But the Agent took his remark very seriously, and both he and Dennis 
the landlord of the inn, tried their best to persuade him not to go. For 
his ‘ sowl’s sake,’ Irish Dennis begged him to do no such thing ; and because 
of his ‘ life’s sake,’ the Scotchman was equally in earnest. 

‘It was late afternoon at the time, and as Wentworth told me, it was 
warm and bright, and it seemed such utter rot to hear those two talking 
seriously about the impossible. He felt full of pluck, and he made up his 
mind he would smash the story of the haunting, at once by staying that very 
night, in the Manor. He made this quite clear to them, and told them that 
it would be more to the point and to their credit, if they offered to come up 
along with him, and keep him company. But poor old Dennis was quite 
shocked, I believe, at the suggestion; and though Tabbit, the Agent, took 
it more quietly, he was very solemn about it. 

‘* It seems that Wentworth did go; though, as he said to me, when the 
evening began to come on, it seemed a very different sort of thing to tackle. 

‘* A whole crowd of the villagers assembled to see him off; for by this 
time they all knew of his intention. Wentworth had his gun with him, and 
a big packet of candles; and he made it clear to them all that it would not 
be wise for anyone to play any tricks; as he intended to shoot ‘ at sight.’ 
And then, you know, he got a hint of how serious they considered the whole 
thing; for one of them came up to him, leading a great bull-mastiff, and 
offered it to him, to take to keep him company. Wentworth patted his gun; 
but the old man who owned the dog, shook his head and explained that the 
brute might warn him in sufficient time for him to get away from the castle. 
For it was cbvious that he did not consider the gun would prove of any use. 

‘** Wentworth took the dog, and thanked the man. He told me that, 
already, he was beginning to wish that he had not said definitely that he 
would go; but, as it was, he was simply forced to. He went through the 
crowd of men, and found suddenly that they had all turned in a body and 
were keeping him company. They stayed with him all the way to the 
Manor, and then went right over the whole place with him. 

“It was still daylight when this was finished; though turning to dusk; 
and, for a little, the men stood about, hesitating, as if they felt ashamed to 
go away and leave Wentworth there all alone. He told me that, by this 
time, he would gladly have given fifty pounds to be going back with them. 
And then, abruptly, an idea came to him. He suggested that they should 
stay with him, and keep him company through the night. For a time they 
refused, and tried to persuade him to go back with them; but finally he 
made a proposition that got home to them all. He planned that they should 
all go back to the inn, and there get a couple of dozen bottles of whisky, a 
donkey-load of turf and weod, and some more candles. Then they would 
come back, and make a great fire in the big fire-place, light all the candles, 
and put them round the place, open the whisky and make a night of it. And, 
by Jove! he got them to agree, 
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‘*They set off back, and were soon at the inn, and here, whilst the 
donkey was being loaded, and the candles and whisky distributed, Dennis 
was doing his best to keep Wentworth from going back; but he was a 
sensible man in his way; for when he found that it was no use, he stopped. 
You see, he did not want to frighten the others from accompanying 
Wentworth. 

***T tell ye, sorr,’ he told him, ‘’tis no use at all at all, thryin’ ter 
reclaim ther castle. ’*Tis curst with innocent blood, an’ ye’ll be betther 
pullin’ it down, an’ buildin’ a fine new wan. But if ye be intendin’ to shtay 
this night, kape the big dhoor open whide, an’ watch for the bhlood-dhrip. 
If so much as a single dhrip falls, don’t shtay though all the gold in the 
worrld was offered ye 

‘* Wentworth asked him what he meant by the blood-drip. 

** * Shure,’ he said, ‘ ’tis the bhlood av thim as ould Black Mick ’way 
back in the ould days kilt in their shlape. Twas a feud as he pretendid to 
patch up, an’ he invited thim—the O’Haras they was— siventy av thim. 
An’ he fed thim, an’ shpoke soft to thim, an’ thim thrustin’ him, 
sthayed to shlape with him. Thin, he an’ thim with him, stharted in an’ 
mhurdered thim wan an’ all as they slep’. Tis from me father’s grandfather 
ye have the sthory. An’ sence thin ’tis death to any, so they say, to pass 
the night in the castle whin the bhlood-dhrip comes. Twill put out candle 
an’ fire, an’ thin in the darkness the Virgin Herself would be powerless to 
protect ye.’ 

‘ Wentworth told me he laughed at this; chiefly because, as he put it : 
‘One always must laugh at that sort of yarn, however it makes you feel 
inside.’ He asked old Dennis whether he expected him to believe it. 

*** Yes, sorr,’ said Dennis, ‘ 1 do mane ye to b'lieve it; an’ please God, 
if ye’ll b’lieve, ye may be back safe befor’ mornin’.’ The man’s serious 
simplicity took hold of Wentworth, and he held out his hand. But, for 
all that, he went; and I must admire his pluck. 

‘“* There were now about forty men, and when they got back to the Manor 
—or castle as the villagers always call it—they were not long in getting a 
big fire going, and lighted candles all round the great hall. They had alli 
brought sticks; so that they would have been a pretty formidable lot to tackle 
by anything simply physical; and, of course, Wentworth had his gun. He 
kept the whisky in his own charge ; for he intended to keep them sober; but 
he gave them a good strong tot all round first, so as to make things seem 
cheerful ; and to get them yarning. If you once let a crowd of men like that 
grow silent, they begin to think, and then to fancy things. 

‘‘ The big entrance door had been left wide open, by his orders; which 
shows that he had taken some notice of Dennis. It was a quiet night, so 
this did not matter, for the lights kept steady, and all went on in a jolly sort 
of fashion fer about three hours. He had opened a second lot of bottles, 
and everyone was feeling cheerful; so much so that one of the men called out 
aloud to the ghosts to come out and show themselves. And then, you know, 
a very extraordinary thing happened; for the ponderous main door swung 
quietly and steadily to, as though pushed by an invisible hand, and shut 
with a sharp click. 

‘* Wentworth stared, feeling suddenly rather chilly. Then he remem- 
bered the men, and looked round at them. Several had ceased their talk, 
and were staring in a frightened way at the big door; but the greater number 
had never noticed, and were talking and yarning. He reached for his gun, 
and the following instant the great bull-mastiff set up a tremendous barking, 
which drew the attention of the whole company. 

‘* The hall I should tell you is oblong. The south wall is all windows; 
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but the nerth and east have rows of doors, leading into the house, whilst 
the west wall is occupied by the great entrance. The rows of doors leading 
into the house were all closed, and it was towards one of these in the north 
wall that the big dog ran; yet he would not go very close; and suddenly 
the door began to move slowly open, until the blackness of the passage 
beyond was shown. The dog came back among the men, whimpering, and 
for pe rhaps a minute there was an absolute silence. 

Then Wentworth went out from the men a little, and aimed his” gun 
at the doorway. 

‘* * Whoever is there, come out, or I shall fire,’ he shouted; but nothing 
came, and he blazed both barrels into the dark. As though the report had 
been a signal, all the doors along the north and east walls moved slowly open, 
and Wentworth and his men were staring, frightened into the black shapes 
of the empty doorways. 

‘* Wentworth loaded his gun quickly, and called to the dog; but the 
brute was burrowing away in among the men; and this fear on the ‘dog’ Ss part 
frightened Wentworth more, he told me, than anything. Then something 
else happened. Three of the candles over in the corner of the hall went out; 
and immediately about half a dozen in different parts of the place. More 
candles were put out, and the hall had become quite dark in the corners. 

‘‘The men were all standing now, holding their clubs, and crowded 
together. And no one said a word. Wentworth told me he felt positively 
ill with fright. I know the feeling. Then, suddenly, something splashed 
on to the back of his left hand. He lifted it, and looked. It was covered 
with a great splash of red that dripped from his fingers. An old Irishman 
near to him, saw it, and croaked out in a quavering voice :—* The bhlood- 
dhrip!’ When the old man called out, they all looked, and in the same 
instant others felt it upon them. There were frightened cries of :—‘ The 
bhlood-dhrip! The bhlood-dhrip!’ And then, about a dozen candles went 
out simultaneously, and the hall was suddenly almost dark. The dog let 
out a great, mournful howl, and there was a horrible little silence, with 
everyone standing rigid. Then the tension broke, and there was a mad rush 
for the main door. They wrenched it open, and tumbled out into the dark; 
but something slammed it with a crash after them, and shut the dog in; 
for Wentworth heard it howling as they raced down the drive. Yet no one 
had the pluck to go back to let it out, which does not surprise me. 

‘Wentworth sent for me the following day. He had heard of me in 
connection with that Steeple Monster Case. I arrived by the night mail, and 
put up with Wentworth at the inn. The next day we went up to the old 
Manor, which certainly lies in rather a wilderness; though what struck me 
most was the extraordinary number of laurel bushes about the house. The 
place was smothered with them; so that the house seemed to be growing up 
out of a sea of green laurel. These, and the grim, ancient look of the old 
building, made the piace look a bit dank and ghostly, even by daylight. 

‘* The hall was a big place, and well lit by daylight; for which I was not 
sorry. You see, I had “been rather wound- -up by Wentworth’s yarn. We 
found one rather funny thing, and that was the great bull-mastiff, lying 
stiff with its neck broken. This made me feel very serious; for it showed 
that whether the cause was supernatural or not, there was present in the house 
some force exceedingly dangerous to life. 

** Later, whilst Wentworth stood guard with his shot-gun, I made an 
examination of the hall. The bottles and mugs from which the men had 
drunk their whisky were scattered about; and all over the place were the 
candles, stuck upright in their own grease. But in that somewhat brief and 
general search, | found nothing; and decided to begin my usual exact 
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¢xamination of every square foot of the place—not only of the hall, in this 
case, but of the whole interior of the castle. 

‘I spent three uncomfortable weeks, searching; but without result of 
any kind. And, you know, the care I take at this period is extreme; for | 
have solved hundreds of cases of so-called ‘ hauntings ’ at this early stage, 
simply by the most minute investigation, and the keeping of a perfectly open 
mind. But, as I have said, I found nothing. During the whole of the 
examination, I got Wentworth to stand guard with his loaded shot-gun; and 
| was very particular that we were never caught there after dusk. 

‘‘ T decided now to make the experiment of staying a night in the great 
hall, of course ‘ protected.’ I spoke about it to Wentworth; but his own 
attempt had made him so nervous that he begged me to do no such thing. 
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However, I thought it well worth the risk, and I managed in the end to 
persuade him to be present. 

‘With this in view, I went to the neighbouring town of Gaunt, and 
by an arrangement with the Chief Constable I obtained the services of six 
policemen with their rifles. The arrangement was unofficial, of course, and 
the men were allowed to volunteer, with a promise of payment. 

‘* When the constables arrived early that evening at the inn, I gave them 
a good feed; and after that we all set out for the Manor. We had four 
donkeys with us, loaded with fuel and other matters; also two great boar- 
hounds, which one of the police led. When we reached the house, I set the 
men to unload the donkeys; whilst Wentworth and I set-to and sealed all 
the doors, except the main entrance, with tape and wax; for if the doors 
were really opened, I was going to be sure of the fact. I was going to run 
no risk of being deceived by ghostly hallucination, or mesmeric influence. 

‘* By the time that this was done, the policemen had unloaded the don- 
keys, and were waiting, looking about them, curiously. I set two of them 
to lay a fire in the big grate, and the others I used as I required them. I 
took one of the boar-hounds to the end of the hall furthest from the entrance, 
and there I drove a staple into the floor, to which I tied the dog with a short 
tether. Then, round him, I drew upon the floor the figure of a Pentacle, in 
chalk. Outside of the Pentacle, I made a circle with garlic. I did exactly 
the same thing with the other hound; but over more in the north-east corner 
of the big hall, where the two rows of doors make the angle. 

‘* When this was done, I cleared the whole centre of the hall, and put 
one of the policemen to sweep it; after which I had all my apparatus carried 
into the cleared space. Then I went over to the main door and hooked it 
open, so that the hook would have to be lifted out of the hasp, before the 
door could be closed. After that, I placed lighted candles before each of the 
sealed doors, and one in each corner of the big room; and then I lit the fire. 
When I saw that it was properly alight, I got all the men together, by the 
pile of things in the centre of the room, and took their pipes from them; 
for, as the Sigsand MS. has it: —‘ Theyre must noe lyght come from wythin 
the barryier.”. And I was going to make sure. 

‘*T got my tape-measure then, and measured out a circle thirty-three 
feet in diameter, and immediately chalked it out. The police and Wentworth 
were tremendously interested, and I took the opportunity to warn them that 
this was no piece of silly mumming on my part; but done with a: definite 
intention of erecting a barrier between us and any ab-human thing that the 
night might show to us. I warned them that, as they valued their lives, and 
more than their lives it might be, no one must on any account whatever pass 
beyond the limits of the barrier that I was making. 

‘* After I had drawn the circle, I took a bunch of the garlic, and smudged 
it right round the chalk circle, a little outside of it. When this was complete, 
I called for candles from my stock of material. I set the police to lighting 
them, and as they were lit, I took them, and sealed them down on to the floor, 
just within the chalk circle, five inches apart. As each candle measured 
approximately one inch in diameter, it took sixty-six candles to complete 
the circle; and I need hardly say that every number and measurement has a 
significance. 

‘* Then, from candle to candle I took a ‘ gayrd’ of human hair, entwining 
it alternately to the left and to the right, until the circle was completed, and 
the ends of the last hair shod with silver, and pressed into the wax of the 
sixty-sixth candle. 

‘It had now been dark some time, and I made haste to get the ‘ Defense ’ 
complete. To this end, I got the men well together, and began to fit the 
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Electric Pentacle right around us, so that the five points of the Defensive 
Star came just within the Hair-Circle. This did not take me long, and a 
minute later I had connected up the batteries, and the weak blue glare of 
the intertwining vacuum tubes shone all round us. I felt happier then; for 
this Pentacle is, as you all know, a wonderful ‘ Defense.’ I have told you 
before, how the idea came to me, after reading Professor Garder’s ‘ Experi- 
ments with a Medium.’ He found that a current, of a certain number of- 
vibrations, in vacuo, ‘ insulated’ the medium. It is difficult to suggest an 
explanation non-technically, and if you are really interested you should read 
Garder’s lecture on ‘ Astarral Vibrations Compared with Matero-involuted 
Vibrations below the Six-Billion Limit.’ 

‘As I stood up from my work, I could hear outside in the night a 
constant drip from the laurels, which as I have said, come right up around 
the house, very thick. By the sound, I knew that a ‘ soft’ rain had set in; 
and there was absolutely no wind, as I could tell by the steady flames of the 
candles. 

‘I stood a moment or two, listening, and then one of the men touched 
my arm, and asked me in a low voice, what they should do. By his tone, 
I could tell that he was feeling something of the strangeness of it all; and the 
other men, including Wentworth, were so quiet that I was afraid they were 
beginning to get shaky. 

‘*T set-to, then, and arranged them with their backs to one common 
centre; so that they were sitting flat upon the floor, with their feet radiating 
outwards. Then, by compass, I laid their legs to the eight chief points, and 
afterwards I drew a circle with chalk round them; and opposite to their feet, 
[ made the Eight Signs of the Saaamaaa Ritual. The eighth place was, of 
course empty ; but ready for me to occupy at any moment; for I had omitted 
to make the Sealing Sign to that point, until I had finished all my prepara- 
tions, and could enter the Inner Star. 

** I took a last look round the great hall, and saw that the two big hounds 
were lying quietly, with their noses between their paws. The fire was big 
and cheerful, and the candles before the two rows of doors, burnt steadily, 
as well as the solitary ones in the corners. Then I went round the little star 
of men, and warned them not to be frightened whatever happened; but to 
trust to the ‘ Defense’; and to let nothing tempt or drive them to cross the 
Barriers. Also, I told them to watch their movements, and to keep their 
feet strictly to their places. For the rest, there was to be no shooting, unless 
I gave the word. 

“‘ And now at last, I went to my place, and, .sitting down, made the 
Eighth Sign just beyond my feet. Then I arranged my camera and flash- 
light handy, and examined my revolver. 

“Wentworth sat behind the First Sign, and as the numbering went 
round reversed, that put him next to me on my left. I asked him, in a low 
voice, how he felt ; and he told me, rather nervous; but that he felt confidence 
in my knowledge, and was resolved to go through with the matter, whatever 
happened. 

‘“* We settled down then to wait. There was no talking, except that, 
once or twice, the police bent towards one another, and whispered odd 
remarks concerning the hall, that appeared queerly audible in the intense 
silence. But in a while there was not even a whisper from anyone, and only 
the monotonous drip, drip of the quiet rain without the great entrance, and 
the low, dull sound of the fire in the big fireplace. 

‘““It was a queer group that we made sitting there, back to back, with 
our legs starred outwards; and all around us the strange blue glow of the 
Pentacle, and beyond that the brilliant shining of the great ring of lighted 
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candles. Outside of the glare of the candles, the large empty hall looked 
a little gloomy, by contrast, except where the lights shone before the sealed 
doors, and the blaze of the big fire made a good honest mass of flame. And 
the feeling of mystery! Can you picture it all ? 

‘*It might have been an hour later that it came to me suddenly that | 
was aware of an extraordinary sense of dreeness, as it were, come into the 
air of the place. Not the nervous feeling of mystery that had been with us 
all the time; but a new feeling, as if there were something going to happen 
any moment. 

‘‘ Abruptly, there came a slight noise from the east end of the hall, and 
I felt the star of men move suddenly. ‘Steady! Keep steady!’ I shouted, 
and they quietened. I looked up the hall, and saw that the dogs were upon 
their feet, and staring in an extraordinary fashion towards the great entrance. 
I turned and stared, also, and felt the men move as they craned their heads 
to look. Suddenly, the dogs set up a tremendous barking, and I glanced 
across to them, and found they were still ‘ pointing’ for the big doorway. 
They ceased their noise just as quickly, and seemed to be listening. In the 
same instant, I heard a faint chink of metal to my left, that set me staring 
at the hook which held the great door wide. It moved, even as I looked. 
Some invisible thing was meddling with it. A queer, sickening thrill went 
through me, and I felt all the men about me, stiffen and go rigid with 
intensity. I had a certainty of something impending; as it might be the 
impression of an invisible, but overwhelming, Presence. The hall was full 
of a queer silence, and not a sound came from the dogs. Then I saw the 
hook slowly raised from out of its hasp, without any visible thing touching 
it. Then a sudden power of movement came to me. I raised my camera, 
with the flashlight fixed, and snapped it at the door. There came the great 
blare of the flashlight, and a simultaneous roar of barking from the two dogs. 

‘“ The intensity of the flash made all the place seem dark for some 
moments, and in that time of darkness, I heard a jingle in the direction of 
the door, and strained to look. The effect of the bright light passed, and 
I could see clearly again. The great entrance door was being slowly closed. 
It shut with a sharp snick, and there followed a long silence, broken only 
by the whimpering of the dogs. 

‘“*T turned suddenly, and looked at Wentworth. He was looking at me. 

‘*** Just as it did before,’ he whispered. 

‘** Most extraordinary,’ I said, and he nodded and looked round, ner- 
vously. 

‘* The policemen were pretty quiet, and I judged that they were feeling 
rather worse than Wentworth; though, for that matter, you must not think 
that I was altogether natural; yet | have seen so much that is extraordinary, 
that I daresay I can keep my nerves steady longer than most people. 

‘*T looked over my shoulder at the men, and cautioned them, in a low 
voice, not to move outside of the Barriers, whalever happened; not even 
though the house should seem to be rocking and about te tumble on to them; 
for well I knew what some of the great Forces are capable of doing. Yet, 
unless it should prove to be one of the cases of the more terrible Saiitii 
Manifestation, we were almest certain of safety, so long as we kept to our 
order within the Pentacle. 

‘* Perhaps an hour and a half passed, quietly, except when, once in a 
way, the dogs would whine distressfully. Presently, however, they ceased 
even from this, and I could see them lying on the floor with their paws over 
their noses, in a most peculiar fashion, and shivering visibly. The sight 
made me feel more serious, as you can understand. 

‘* Suddenly, the candle in the corner furthest from the main door, went 
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out. An instant 
later, | Wentworth 
jerked my arm, and 
| saw that the 
candle before one 
of the sealed doors 
had been put out. 
| held my camera 
ready. Then, one 
after another, every 
candle about the 
hall was put out, 
and with such speed 
and irregularity, 
that I could never 
catch one in the 
actual act of being 
extinguished. Yet, 
for all that, I took 
a flashlight of the 
hall in general. 

** There was a 
time in which I sat 
half-blinded by the 
great glare of the 
flash, and I blamed 
mvself for not hav- 
ing remembered to Fm) ae 
bring a pair of ~ “ ay ID 4. elim. 
smoked goggles, 
which I have some- 
limes used at these 
times. I had felt 
the men jump, at 
the sudden light, 
and I called out 
loud to them to sit 
quiet, and to keep ‘* CAME FORWARD AND OFFERED THE ANIMAL A SECOND TIME.’ 
their feet exactly to 
their proper places. My voice, as you can imagine, sounded rather horrid and 
frightening in the great room, and altogether it was a beastly moment. 

‘‘ Then, I was able to see again, and I stared here and there about the 
hall; but there was nothing showing unusual; only, of course, it was dark 
now over in the corners. 

‘* Suddenly, I saw that the great fire was blackening. It was going 
out visibly, as I looked. If I said that some monstrous, invisible, impossible 
creature sucked the life from it, I could best explain the way the light and 
flame went out of it. It was most extraordinary to watch. In the time that 
| watched it, eyery vestige of fire was gone from it, and there was no light 
outside of the ring of candles around the Pentacle. 

‘* The deliberateness of the thing troubled me more than I can make 
clear to you. It conveyed to me such a sense of a calm Deliberate Force 
present in the hail. The steadfast intention to ‘make a darkness’ was 
horrible. The extent of the Power to affect the Material was now the one 
constant, anxious questioning in my brain, You can understand ? 
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‘* Behind me, I heard the policemen moving again, and I knew that they 
were getting thoroughly frightened. I turned half round, and told them, 
quietly but plainly, that they were safe only so long as they stayed within 
the Pentacle, in the position in which I had put them. If they once broke, 
and went outside of the Barrier, no knowledge of mine could state the full 
extent of dreadfulness of the danger. 

‘*T steadied them up, by this quiet, straight reminder; but if they had 
known, as I knew, that there is no certainty in any ‘ Protection,’ they would 
have suffered a great deal more, and probably have broken the ‘ Defense,’ 
and made a mad, foolish run for an impossible safety. 

‘* Another hour passed, after this, in an absolute quietness. I had a 
sense of awful strain and oppression, as though I were a little spirit in the 
company of some invisible, brooding monster of the unseen world, who, as 
yet, was scarcely conscious of us. I leant across to Wentworth, and asked 
him in a whisper whether he had a feeling as if something were in the room. 
He looked very pale, and his eyes kept always on the move. He glanced 
just once at me, and nodded; then stared away round the hall again. And 
when I came to think, I was doing the same thing. 

‘* Abruptly, as though a hundred unseen hands had snuffed them, every 
candle in the Barrier went dead out, and we were left in a darkness that 
seemed, for a little, absolute; for the light from the Pentacle was too weak 
and pale to penetrate far across the great hall. 

‘*T tell you, for a moment, I just sat there as though I had been frozen 
solid. I felt the ‘creep’ go all over me, and seem to stop in my brain. | 
felt all at once to be given a power of hearing that was far beyond the normal. 
I could hear my own heart thudding most extraordinarily loud. I began, 
however, to feel better, after a little; but I simply had not the pluck to move. 
You can understand ? 

** Presently, I began to get my courage back. I gripped at my camera 
and flashlight, and waited. My hands were simply soaked with sweat. | 
glanced once at Wentworth. I could see him only dimly. His shoulders 
were hunched a little, his head forward; but though it was motionless, | 
knew that his eyes were not. It is queer how one knows that sort of thing 
at times. The police were just as silent. And thus a while passed. 

‘* A sudden sound broke across the silence. From two sides of the room 
there came faint noises. I recognised them at once, as the breaking of 
the sealing-wax. The sealed doors were opening. 1 raised the camera and 
flashlight, and it was a peculiar mixture of fear and courage that helped 
me to press the button. As the great flare of light lit up the hall, I felt the 
men all about me, jump. The darkness fell like a clap of thunder, if you 
can understand, and seemed tenfold. Yet, in the moment of brightness, | 
had seen that all the sealed doors were wide open. 

‘* Suddenly, all around us, there sounded a drip, drip, drip, upon the 
floor of the great hall. I thrilled with a queer, realising emotion, and a sense 
of a very real and present danger—imminent. The *‘ blood-drip’ had com- 
menced. And the grim question was now whether the Barriers could save 
us from whatever had come into the huge room. 

“Through some awful minutes the ‘ blood-drip ’ continued to fall in an 
increasing rain; and presently some began to fall within the Barriers. I saw 
several great drops splash and star upon the pale glowing intertwining tubes 
of the Electric Pentacle; but, strangely enough, | could not trace that any 
fell among us. Beyond the strange horrible noise of the ‘ drip,’ there was 
no other sound. And then, abruptly, from the boar-hound over in the far 
corner, there came a terrible yelling howl of agony, followed instantly by 
a sickening, breaking noise, and an immediate silence. If you have ever, 
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when out shooting, broken a rabbit’s neck, you will know the sound—in 
miniature! Like lightning, the thought sprang into my brain:—IT has 
crossed the Pentacle. For you will remember that | had made one about 
each of the dogs. I thought instantly, with a sick apprehension, of our 
own Barriers. There was something in the hail with us that had passed 
the Barrier of the Pentacle about one of the dogs. In the awful succeeding 
silence, I positively quivered. And suddenly, one of the men behind me, 
cave out a scream, like any woman, and bolted for the door. He fumbled, 
and had it open in a moment. I yelled to the others not to move; but they 
followed like sheep, and I heard them kick the candles flying, in their panic. 
One of them stepped on the Electric Pentacle, and smashed it, and there 
was an utter darkness. In an instant, I realised that I was defenceless against 
the powers of the Unknown World, and with one savage leap I was out of 
the useless Barriers, and instantly through the great doorway, and into the 
night. I believe | yelled with sheer funk. 

‘*The men were a little ahead Of me, and | never ceased running, and 
neither did they. Sometimes, I glanced back over my shoulder; and I kept 

clancing into the laurels which grew all along the drive. The beastly things 
kept rustling, rustling in a hollow sort of way, as though something were 
keeping parallel with me, among them. The rain had stopped, and a dismal 
little wind kept moaning through the grounds. It was disgusting. 

‘I caught Wentworth and the police at the lodge gate. We got outside, 
and ran all the way to the village. We found old Dennis up, waiting for us, 
and half the villagers to keep him company. He told us that he had known 
in his ‘ sowl’ that we should come back, that is, if we came back at all; 
which is not a bad rendering of his remark. 

‘ Fortunately, | had brought my camera away from the house—-possibly 
hecause the strap had happened to be over my head. Yet, I did not go 
straight away to develop; but sat with the rest in the bar, where we talked 
for some hours, trying to be coherent about the whole horrible business. 

‘* Later, however, I went up to my room, and proceeded with my photo- 
graphy. I was steadier now, and it was just possible, so | hoped, that the 
negatives might show something. 

‘* On two of the plates, | found nothing unusual; but on the third, which 
was the first one that I snapped, I saw something that made me quite excited. 
| examined it very carefully with a magnifying glass; then I put it to wash, 
and slipped a pair of rubber over-shoes over my boots. 

“The negative had showed me something very extraordinary, and | 
had made up my mind to test the truth of what it seemed to indicate, without 
losing another moment. It was no use telling anything to Wentworth and 
the police, until I was certain; and, also, I believed that I stood a greater 
chance to succeed by myself; though, for that matter, I do not suppose 
anything would have taken them up to the Manor again that night. 

“T took my revolver, and went quietly downstairs, and into the dark. 
The rain had commenced again; but that did not bother me. I walked hard. 
When I came w the lodge gates, a sudden, queer instinct stopped me from 
going through, and I climbed the wall into the park. I kept away from the 
drive, and approached the building through the dismal, dripping laurels. 
You can imagine how beastly it was. Every time a leaf rustled, I jumped. 

‘“T made my way round to the back of the big house, and got in through 

. little window which I had taken note of during my search; for, of course, 
| knew the whole place from roof to cellars. I went silently up the kitchen 
‘tairs, fairly quivering with funk; and at the top, I went to the left, and then 
into a long corridor that opened, through one of the doorways we had sealed, 
into the hig hall. I looked up it, and saw a faint flicker of light away at 
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the end; and I tip-toed silently towards it, holding my revolver ready. As 
I came near to the open door, I heard men’s voices, and then a burst ot 
laughing. I went on, until I could see into the hall. There were several 
men there, all in a group. They were well dressed, and one, at least, | 
saw was armed. The were examining my ‘ Barriers’ against the Super- 
natural, with a good deal of unkind laughter. I never felt such a fool in 
my life. 

‘‘ It was plain to me that they were a gang of men who had made use 
of the empty Manor, perhaps for years, for some purpose of their own; and 
now that Wentworth was attempting to take possession, they were acting 
up the traditions of the place, with the view of driving him away, and keeping 
so useful a place still at their disposal. But what they were, I mean whether 
coiners, thieves, inventors, or what, I could not imagine. 

‘* Presently, they left the Pentacle, and gathered round the living boar- 
hound, which seemed curiously quiet, as though it were half-drugged. There 
was some talk as to whether to let the poor brute live, or not; but finally 
they decided it would be good policy to kill it. I saw two of them force a 
twisted loop of rope into its mouth, and the two bights of the loop were 
brought together at the back of the hound’s neck. Then a third man thrusi 
a thick walking-stick through the two loops. The two men with the rope, 
stooped to hold the dog, so that I could not see what was done; but the 
poor beast gave a sudden awful howl, and immediately there was a repetition 
of the uncomfortable breaking sound, I had heard earlier in the night, as 
you will remember. 

‘“The men stood up, and left the dog lying there, quiet enough now, 
as you may suppose. For my part, I fully appreciated the calculated remorse- 
lessness which had decided upon the animal’s death, and the cold determina- 
tion with which it had been afterwards executed so neatly. I guessed that 
a man who might get into the ‘light’ of those particular men, would be 
likely to come to quite as uncomfortable an ending. 

‘* A minute later, one of the men called out to the rest that they should 
shift the wires.’ One of the men came towards the doorway of the corridor 
in which I stood, and I ran quickly back into the darkness of the upper end. 
| saw the man reach up, and take something from the top of the door, and 
| heard the slight, ringing jangle of steel wire. 

‘* When he had gone, I ran back again, and saw the men passing, one 
after another, through an opening in the stairs, formed by one of the marble 
steps being raised. When the last man had vanished, the slab that made 
the step was shut down, and there was not a sign of the secret door. It was 
the seventh step from the bottom, as I took care to count; and a splendid 
idea; for it was so solid that it did not ring hollow, even to a fairly heavy 
hammer, as | found later. 

‘“ There is little more to tell. I got out of the house as quickly and 
quietly as possible, and back to the inn. The police came without any 
coaxing, when they knew the ‘ ghosts” were normal flesh and blood. We 
entered the park and the Manor in the same way that I had done. Yet, 
when we tried to open the step, we failed, and had finally to smash it. This 
must have warned the haunters; for when we descended to a secret room which 
we found at the end of a long and narrow passage in the thickness of the 
walls, we found no one. 

‘* The police were horribly disgusted, as you can imagine; but for my 
part, I did not care either way. I had ‘laid the ghost,’ as you might say, 
and that was what I set out to do. I was not particularly afraid of being 
laughed at by the others; for they had all been thoroughly ‘ taken in’; and 
in the end, I had scored, without their help. 
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*“ THERE WERE SEVEN MEN THERE, ALL WELL-DRESSED.”’ 


‘* We searched right through the secret ways, and found that there was 
an exit, at the end of a long tunnel, which opened in the side of a well, out 
in the grounds. The ceiling of the hall was hollow, and reached by a little 
secret stairway inside of the big staircase. The ‘ blood-drip’ was merely 
coloured water, dropped through the minute crevices of the ornamented 
ceiling. How the candles and the fire were put out, I do not know; for the 
launters certainly did not act quite up to tradition, which held that the lights 
were put out by the ‘ blood-drip.’ Perhaps it was too difficult to direct the 
fluid, without positively squirting it, which might have given the whole thing 
away. The candles and the fire may possibly have been extinguished by 
the agency of carbonic acid gas; but how suspended, I have no idea. 

‘*The secret hiding places were, of course, ancient. There was also, 
did I tell you ? a bell which they had rigged up to ring, when anyone entered 
the gates at the end of the drive. If I had not climbed the wall, I should 
lave found nothing, for my pains; for the beli would have warned them, 
had I gone in through the.gateway.”’ 

‘What was on the negative ?’’ I asked, with much curiosity. 
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‘* A picture of the fine wire with which they were grappling for the hook 
that held the entrance door open. They were doing it from one of the crevices 
in the ceiling. They had evidently made no preparations for lifting the hook. 
I suppose they never thought that anyone would make use of it, and so they 
had to improvise a grapple. The wire was too fine to be seen by the amount 
of light we had in the hall; but the flashlight ‘ picked it out.” Do you see ? 

‘* The opening of the inner doors was managed by wires, as you will 
have guessed, which they unshipped after use, or else I should soon have 
found them, when I made my search. 

‘*T think I have now explained everything. The hound was killed, of 
course, by the men direct. You see, they made the place as dark as possible, 
first. Of course, if I had managed to take a flashlight just at that instant, 
the whole secret of the haunting would have been exposed. But Fate just 
ordered it the other way.”’ 

‘* And the tramps?’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, you mean the two tramps who were found dead in the Manor,”’ 
said Carnacki. ‘‘ Well, of course it is impossible to be sure, one way or 
the other. Perhaps they happened to find out something, and were given 
a hypodermic. Or it is just as probable that they had come to the time of 
their dying, and just died naturally. It is conceivable that a great many 
tramps had slept in the old house, at one time or another.”’ 

Carnacki stood up, and knocked out his pipe. We rose also, and went 
for our coats and hats. 

‘* Out you go!’ said Carnacki, genially, using the recognised formula. 
And we went out on to the Embankment, and presently through the darkness 
to our various homes. 


A STORMY SUNSET 
By Florence M. BrapForp 


War of the wind and the tide! 
Cries from the gale as of glee, 
Savagely stalking alone, 
Storm-blackened sail on the sea! 


Battling of clouds o’er the beach, 
Tears of a pitiful rain, 

Weaving a shadowy shroud— 
Shrouding the ship and the main: 


Flashes of sun from the dark! 
Phantoms that flee to the fold! 
White is the sail on the sea, 
A pearl in a sunset of gold! 





“UNDER NATIVE RULE” 


BY 


sm rT oor Y acon 
A SERIES OF STORIES—EITHER TRUE OR FOUNDED ON FACT—BEARING 
UPON THE GREAT PRESENT PROBLEM OF INDIA 


Some time ago,—to be accurate, in May, 1908,—we 

Foreword. published an article entitled “ Sedition in India: is another 

Mutiny impending? ” which treated of certain immediate 

roubles and tendencies in that country; affairs which awaken slight occa- 

sional echoes in our own land, where little paragraphs appear from time to 
time in the daily press, under the mild heading, “ Unrest in India.” 

That the subject was of considerable interest is proven by the fact that 
within a short period of its publication, the May issue was exhausted. 

We expected to receive letters of comment. 

We were not disappointed in this matter, but we were disappointed 
to find that the number of disapproving letters (though these were for the 
most part anonymous) was very nearly equal to the number of approving 
letters. Now, the gist of all these leiters of disapproval was this: 

“ Your article is written by an Englishman, and so is biased, perhaps 
consciously, perhaps unconsciously. Consider, by all means, the English 
point of view, but go also to the native, put yourself in the Indian’s place, 
and see what you think then.” 

Now this standpoint is perfectly reasonable and logical. 

We have taken that advice; somewhat tardily, you may remark. Well, 
ves, that is so; and for this reason, that we endeavour to keep clear of 
matters which are involved in political controversy. Our business is, not 
to fan the fire of antagonism, but to increase the sum total of friendship 
among English-reading people. Nevertheless, since we did publish the 
original article, since this present material has come to our hand unsought, 
since it is of considerable literary merit and of keen interest quite apart 
from its political bearing, and finally, since it fulfils so perfectly the con- 
dition of those who did not entirely approve of our former article, being, 
as demanded, an exposition of an Indian point of view written by a native 
of culture and education—and, incidentally, of very high rank; since these 
things are so, we think that we ought to publish the stories. 

In the article above referred to, the following words appear: 

“ As to the attractive cry, ‘ India for the Indians, which causes some 
of our great-hearted nationalists to wax sentimental in their sympathy, 
‘hat, too, is a fallacy. India for wHicu Indians?” 

That is the whole thing in a nutshell; and how vividly is it expressed 
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in the very first paragraph by “ Ananthai,” to whom we now hand ovei 
the pen. 


53° 


“ Europe ruled by Europeans” is just as logical; but 
“India ruled would the English like to be ruled by a Russian King, 
by Indians.” or the Swedes by a Prince of Turkey? 

Yet it would be the same as has already happened 
so frequently in India, before the days of the English and when India was 
entirely Indian in its rulers. 

Northern and Central India have been under Mahomedan rule for 
several centuries. The rulers enforced many of their customs on the con- 
quered Hindoos, more especially the degradation of woman to a chattel, 
while previously Hindoo ladies had led a free, open, and elevated life, on 
terms of equality with their male relatives, as we read in the Ramayana and 
Mahabaratha. The whole period is one long history of devastating wars, 
carried on unceasingly by each King to extend his territory. The Slave 
Kings were perhaps the strongest, and therefore the most noted for wholesale 
slaughter, and when by a wonderful chance 2 woman came to the throne, 
in the person of Rezia Sultana, who had all the qualities of a good and 
wise ruler, she was soon deposed. 

The rule of the Pariah was loathed by all Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
for reasons which are very apparent to the student of history. Tamulians 
in the south have been ruled by Mahratta Princes, who spoke a different 
language to their subjects, and whose names were so foreign as to be spelt 
with a letter not contained in the Tamul alphabet. Europe has its different 
languages, races, religions, and customs, the same as India with its forty-odd 
languages and peoples; but most European languages are written in the 
same character, the four greatest exceptions being Greek and German 
and Turkish and Russian, but in India nearly all forty languages are in 
different writings; and besides, India has another great divergence, whose 
very nature—not to mention its fundamental importance—seems to be 
almost incomprehensible to the average European; I refer to Caste. 

Poverty cannot affect Caste in any way; a Brahmin, however poor, 
remains higher in rank than all other Hindoos, however rich they may be; 
and a Pariah driving along the road in his carriage pays humble obeisance 
to the poorest Brahmin pedestrian, even if he is a mendicant. No Brahmin 
family can ever fall to the lowest depth, as an English aristocratic family 
may do through poverty. 

A wonderful and beneficial system is Caste in India. 

One of the millionaire Natacotta Chitties (often styled the Rothschilds 
of South India) may be seen entering the gorgeous pile of temples he has 
rebuilt, clad in a few feet of white muslin. No grand castle overlooks his 
vast estates; no magnificent conveyance drives him to and from his business. 

A wealthy Brahmin, paying enormous taxes, will boast not of his 
wealth or grand house, but of the number of poor he feeds daily. Many 
support over one thousand dependents. 

At marriages, all the poor for miles around are fed and given a wedding 


carment. 
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Yet Brahmins are never Rajahs. To be a ruling monarch is not the 
highest rank in India. 
The higher English officials, when complimented by Hindoos, are 
not called “ Rajahs,” but “ twice born,” or “ heaven born.” 
* * * * * * 


Will Hindoos—at least such of them as are now clamouring for power 
to rule—study the languages and customs of those under their rule as 
English officials now do? Will a Hindoo, of one caste, exercise impartial 
justice between those of his own caste and another? How many decisions 
given against petitioners in a native court, because of the caste prejudice 
of the native judge, are annually reversed on appeal to a higher, more impar- 
tial English judge in India? All the centuries of Indian rule, although 
they were centuries of high civilisation in point of art, literature, and 
philosophy, left the masses untouched. The slave of a Sultan, bought at 
a price, and whose life belonged to his master, might be highly educated; 
but not the masses of the Sultan’s free subjects. Are those Indians who 
are now asking for power to rule, the men who would have been naturally 
the ruling class in India if the English had never entered the country? 

“ Failed B.A.s ” and “ passed F.A.s ” may write and talk fluently, but 
will they, if made rulers, divest themselves of all caste prejudice ? 

“* A King who is not absolute loses, in the Oriental mind, the essential 
quality of Kingship,” was written by one who knew. 

When Lord Beaconsfield made the Queen of England Empress of 
India he did a wise thing. 

Not one of all the Indian monarchs ever associated any of their subjects 
in their government; they often took their slaves into partnership, and even 
bequeathed their kingdoms to slaves, and those who know India know the 
wisdom of this. 


CD RHE FE ee OS 


“ PARVATHY” 


~ HE week of the Christmas fair in Madras was bright 

: and sunny—for a wonder, and Parvathy and her 
mother were enjoying themselves immensely. 
Krishnamachary had promised his wife and daughter 
that he would bring them to Madras for the week 
and give them a royal treat. 

They had all come iu by train the day before 
from Chingleput, where Krishnamachary was the 
principal jeweller, and were taking their turn on the 

switchback railway and merry-go-rounds, and other wonders, such as they 
had never seen in quiet old Chingleput. 
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To crown all their excitement, the two ladies were expecting to meet 
a cousin from Baroda the next day. The young man had already sent a 
formal proposal for the hand of his cousin Parvathy, and the parents had 
invited him to visit them. 

Being an only daughter and something of an heiress, Parvathy had 
had a very happy life, and her parents, unlike most Hindoos, were in no 
hurry to get her married. 

They had allowed her to attend the Mission School for High Caste 
girls in Chingleput for the last six years, and now at the age of twelve she 
was the show pupil of the school, and could read, write, and speak English, 
as well as her own language, very well. 

Her parents were proud of her attainments, and had promised her that 
she would not be forced by them into an uncongenial marriage. 

The cousin was, in a manner, coming on approval, although the invita- 
tion to him had been all that was friendly and courteous. 

“| wonder if my cousin has seen switchbacks before,” remarked Par- 
vathy, carefully abstaining from mentioning the name of one who might 
be her future husband. 

“| don’t think Ramachary could have seen these wonders in Baroda, 
for that is under native rule,” replied the mother. 

“ | hope he will come in time for the fireworks on the lake; they will 
be magnificent, I hear,” said Parvathy. 

“Of course he will be in time,” replied the father with a smile; “ his 
train arrives at five.” 

“ But it may be late, my father,” suggested the girl. 

“ Ah, well, we can only wait and see,” he replied smiling. 

However, the train came in to time, and the old jeweller, who had gone 
into the station which adjoined the park in which the fair was held, had 
no difficulty in meeting his nephew 

Conducting him through the grounds into the park, he presented him 
to his wife and daughter. 

Parvathy bent her head in correct fashion, but managed to steal a 
glance at her suitor through her downcast lids. 

What she saw pleased her. 

He was charmed with the delicate, refined, intellectual beauty of the 
girl, who combined with the fair complexion of her caste, the sweet, happy 
expression of a loved and tenderly cared for child. 

Conversation became general between the three elder members of the 
party, Parvathy alone maintaining the correct silence. 

She was, however, critically listening to all Ramachary said, and was 
pleased with what she heard. 

When darkness fell and the fairy-like illuminations and transparencies 
appeared on the water, Parvathy forgot herself and exclaimed, “ Oh, how 
lovely! Look at that flower-decked boat with fireworks bursting from it! ” 

Ramachary at once responded, “ Yes, indeed, it is exquisite,” and con- 
trived in the darkness to touch her hand. 

Feeling no resistance or withdrawal, he gently took her fingers in his 


” 
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and held them for a few moments. Both felt that this was indeed their 
betrothal. 

The next day, the parents having discussed matters with Parvathy, 
announced to the young man that they were willing to give him their 
daughter, but made a condition that the marriage should not be celebrated 
till April, which was the month of good fortune in their family. 

After a visit of ten days, Ramachary returned to Baroda, stipulating 
that his cousin should write to him in reply to his letters. This was indeed 
an innovation; but as both the young people had been educated in English 
schools, and both wished it, the parents consented. 

The correspondence was regular, and gave the betrothed great hap- 
piness. 

April came, bringing all the excitement of the long and elaborate 
ceremonies of a Hindoo wedding. A few months later the bride and 
bridegroom left for Baroda. 

On arrival, Parvathy was surprised to find what a fine large house her 
husband owned. She was very thankful that the old widowed relative, 
who had kept house for Ramachary during his bachelorhood, was willing 
to remain with them. Not knowing a word of the language, she could 
not have managed the necessary household shopping by herself, and what 
she saw of the people on the few occasions she went into the streets made 
her feel apprehensive of evil. 

However, as the old lady did all the outside errands, having a smatter- 
ing of the language, Parvathy was very happy working for her husband in 
the house. 

Velvet embroidered caps and silk socks, and even embroidered slippers, 
all worked by her own dainty fingers, showed her affection. In the evenings 
she enjoyed swinging in the silken roped swing Ramachary had put up 
himself in the large walled garden at the back for her delight. 

Nine months passed very happily in almost nun-like seclusion, and 
then Parvathy’s father came himself to conduct his beloved child back to 
her mother. 

There she delighted in meeting all her old friends, and her English 
teacher herself came to call on her favourite pupil. 

In Baroda her ignorance of the language had prevented her making 
any friends, nor did she feel any wish for other companionship than that 
of her young husband. 

But in dear old Chingleput she enjoyed the freedom and bright inter- 
course with all her neighbours, such as she had been accustomed to all her 


life. 


April came again, bringing the young husband from Baroda post haste 
in reply to a telegram announcing the birth of a daughter. 

Parvathy’s delight on seeing him again and placing his child in his arms 
was too deep for words. 

Some weeks passed, and then the happy family of three returned to 
Baroda. , 

A month or two Jater fell the first blow on Parvathy’s domestic hap- 
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piness. The widowed lady, who had been such a comfort to the young 
wife, sickened and died of fever. There were no English doctors or medical 
men to consult as there were in Chingleput, and although the young couple 
did their best to save her, it was all in vain. 

Parvathy was now obliged to go out and do her daily household shop- 
ping, as she did not like the strange-tongued women of the place as servants. 
Beside, neither she nor her husband could have eaten the peculiar dishes 
they cooked. 

Unable to leave her babe in the house, she always carried the little 
Ritnam sitting on her hip and her marketing basket upon her head. Her 
beauty, in a place where most of the women were afraid to venture out 
iuto the public streets, a fact unknown to Parvathy, attracted a good deal 
of unpleasant attention, which she in her ignorance ascribed to the foreign 
manners of the place, and shrank from mentioning it to her husband. 

At length one day Parvathy found her way blocked by a crowd, and 
while forced to stand and wait, saw the Guicar of Baroda himself pass by 
on his state elephant. She crimsoned with mortification at the brutally 
leering look he cast on her from his elevated seat, but on returning home 
tried to dismiss the memory from her mind, and did not refer to it when 
her husband returned home from his business in the evening. 

As they sat at supper, with the babe laughing and crowing on a mat 
between them, that night, they heard the tread of armed men, passing down 
the street, as they thought. But in another moment a crowd of ferocious- 
looking soldiers in the picturesque uniform of the Guicar burst into the 
room. Two of the men thrust their long spears through the unfortunate 
Ramachary as he sprang from his seat at their entrance. One spitted the 
innocent babe, and raised it aloft on his bayonet, and the others, seizing 
the screaming, maddened girl, dragged her out to a gharry, where two old 
women were waiting for her. 

She swooned as she was placed in the carriage, and when she recovered 
her senses found herself in what was evidently a palace chamber, where 
several women were busying themselves in decking her with bridal flowers 
and spraying her with scents. 

The next morning found her more dead than alive languishing in the 
lower dungeons with many more in no better case than herself. 

Months passed in those horrible dungeons, where the prisoners were 
half starved, their garments in rags, the bare ground for their bed. 

At last the episode of powdered glass in the Resident’s sherbert awoke 
England once more, and an Englishman opened the door of this dungeon. 

Parvathy, a white-haired, haggard, unkempt creature emerged into the 
light of day, which hurt her eyes to behold. 

Her case—like the others—was enquired into. She was sent to 
Chingleput, back to her parents. 














By Constance CLYDE 
Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


\) HE was but a girl, loose-clad, with unfettered hair, 
when the strange doom was laid upon her, the 
strangest doom, surely, that ever befel girl-child even 
in that age when all was strange. 

Only ten were her years, but she was of under- 
standing above the ordinary, and so comprehended 

easily what was laid on her. Then not only the 
future, but the little fragment of her past life became 
clear. She understood the mystery of her childhood, 
hushed and quiet, with but one rough old dame for companion, and 
priests, white-robed, leaf-crowned, ever watching and instructing her. 

Unfearingly, child though she was, she listened to her doom, her soul 
lifting itself up to accept the burden, her face all childish reliance and 
devation, flushing at thought of the great trust put in her. She was to 
help the faith. That was all she cared about. She was to sacrifice herself 
for those wonderful gods whom all must revere, Diana of the Bow, Menausis 
of the River, Camelbes, whose sculptured form leant on an image of the 
sun outside the pillared temple. These and many others she would help 
by her silence, and so, a child still, she closed her lips, bowed her head, and 
was silent, silent when others sang, voiceless when they hymned the praises 
of the gods, because thus only she helped the gods. 

lor this was the doom put upon her and accepted by her, that she should 
be as one dumb. No person, save the priests and that one old woman, now 
dead, had ever known that she possessed the natural gift of speech. In the 
sequestered spot where they first lodged her none from outside ever penetrated 
to her flowery home, and so the secret remained intact. Once assured that 
she would accept the burden—carefully had they chosen, those subtle priests, 
reading character even in its infancy—they set her free among her fellows. 
Alcia the afflicted, Alcia with no speech to match her lovely face and eyes 
that spoke. No suspicion touched their minds as to the reality of that 
doom; and Alcia moved among them, knowing herself honoured above 
in the city, in the confidence of the priests. 

As the years passed, however, bringing new thoughts, there rose in 
her mind a wonder concerning this doom that was put upon her. Sub- 
missive as she was, yet still she craved tc know, “If only,” she assured 
herself, “ that I might give the more willing obedience to the gods whom 
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I revere.” It seemed to her that it was not meant 
that she should always be silent, for every now and 
then one or more of those keen-eyed, soft-spoken 
priests that were her guardians took her back into 
her childhood’s home, and there, safe from all other 
ears, would speak and bid her answer. At the sound 
of her tones, silvery, soft, and clear, their keen eyes 
would gleam at one another and their close lips smile. 
They taught her, as young priestesses are taught, to 
declaim, to ring out the passionate religious fervour 
that dwelt in her heart; and then, still smiling a little, 
they brought her back to the world where she must 
be silent, Alcia the afflicted! 

So yet another year passed, and spite of wonder 
her heart felt no throb of revolt. Rather had her 
devotion increased with the years, for now she saw 
what perchance her guardian priests might not see, 
that the people’s devotion was not what it should be; 
they cared less for the gods than formerly, and wan- 
dered from them, often in their thoughts, sometimes 
in their words. The more, therefore, must she raise 
the inner voice in prayer, the oftener bow in humble unquestioning love 
before the gods for whom she had been privileged to sacrifice herself. 

Then came the revelation and the change. 

It came one night after her return from ministering in the Temple. 
Beatific that evening had been. Never before had the hymns sounded so 
sweetly, or the spirit of the great Diana seemed nearer them. A greater 
joy than this was hers, for a young priest had been inspired to speak the will 
of the gods. Only a few sentences of vague prophecy had he uttered, but 
they awed the careless hearts of the people and thrilled the girl with hope. 
The gods whom she worshipped had at last revealed themselves, and the 
enfeebled love of the people was strengthened thereby. Oh! if she also could 
but serve in some way the cause of truth. 

So ‘she prayed, standing in the white porch, that looked towards the 
river. If only she could but advance the Faith! 

A shadow darkened the moonlight in front of her. She looked up. 
Grey-haired and travel-stained, a stranger stood before her. His garments 
were those of a priesthood, but not those of the priesthood she knew. In 
his mien was authority. His eyes, eager almost to fierceness, looked the 
accusation that his words spoke. 

“ So I have found thee, daughter of falsehood, speaker, though dumb, 
of evil things.” 

She gazed at him fearfully, suppressing the words on her lips, and made 
the gesture of the afflicted. 

“ Speak! ” His eye spoke also the scorn on his lip. “ Dost thou 
think I do not know the truth that thou liest daily in thy very silence? 
Speaker of evil, thou seeming dumb art thou, Alcia, and destined to do 
still greater evil, as I have come to tell thee.” 
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“ Thou knowest,” faltered the girl at last. - Her eyes looked a question. 

“ Aye, 1 know. How did I know? What matters it? .Perchance 
my feet, God helping me, led me to thy grove where thy priests talked to 
thee in secret to keep thy faith strong. Enough that I do know. I know, 
too, why they have doomed thee to this, and | have come now, now before 
it is too late.” 

She stepped forward, all her fears vanished, her face aglow. ‘“ Thou 
knowest! Ah! then tell me. What service am I destined thus to do? 
Why do they make me seem thus afflicted? ” 

“To keep alive a failing superstition, to delude further the blinded 
worshippers of Diana and Camullus. ‘Listen while I tell thee all. - Two 
decades since, but a short time before thou sawest the light, the priests of 
Diana, cunning and foreseeing, perceived that their power would some day 
be in danger. The priests—ah! they are subtle; they saw the crisis coming 
while it was yet far away, and prepared plans even then to strengthen them- 
selves. Of these the chief were devices for false miracles; amongst those 
that should seem to be divinely healed of some affliction thou, then an 
innocent babe, were chosen. For this reason were thou brought up secluded 
in thine infancy, and not till thy young mind could. understand the sacrifice 
and thy tutored soul accept it, were thou permitted to mingle with thy 
fellows. Thou wert to be dumb, as one born afflicted. To what end? 
That when belief in the gods seemed feeblest, when, perhaps, some great 
crisis occurred that seemed to ask the voice of the gods, thou shouldst stand 


forth, should speak, should be as one miraculously healed, by the gods. 
That was the design of the priests—to serve gods that are not even devils, 
for they are a nothingness.” 

“ Oh! ” cried the girl, and covered her face with her hands. Then 
she lifted her pure eyes to his once more. “ But the gods do speak some- 


»” 


times; they —they—— 

“ Thy gods have never spoken,” he said. 

It was as if something higher than himself uttered the words through 
his lips. She saw it, and her world suddenly became empty. She struggled 
to make it full once more. 

“ Oh! take not my faith away from me. I must believe. I am less 
than myself if I believe not in something greater than myself ” 

He stepped forward. ‘ Then believe in the one true God, from whom 
alone comes all power. Listen while I tell thee of the Christ.” 

So within the shadow of heathendon, the chaliced pillars of its proud 
temple whitening in the moonlight beyond them, Alcia, the pagan, listened 
in wonder and delight to the story that new-made the world. In awe and 
astonishment she heard, and knew that her soul belonged to the younger 
faith before her understanding had grasped its tenets. 

For many nights, when chance permitted, the stranger visited the 
maiden’s dwelling. Again ke told of the wonderful faith—of the many 
miracles it had wrought, and the thousands who had suffered for its sake. 

And, as she heard, her own desire for self-sacrifice was roused to finer 
issues. ‘ Let me proclaim the truth of this new faith, though all kill me. 
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Let me stand before those who worship what is 
nothingness, and frustrate their plan by speaking 
now. Bid me do this, O priest, whatever happen.” 

The stranger paused. ‘“ Nay, do not speak 
yet,” he hesitated; ‘ be still silent.” 

“ Then let me come with thee to the Chris- 
tians. They are not far away, thou hast told me— 
but three days’ ride beyond the river. They shall 
have my faith, and my voice, released at last, shall 
speak for them.” 

“They shall have more than that,” he said, 
his tone keen with the glory of coming victory. 
“ We shall have the miracle; we against whom 

they have plotted. Ah! what a double glory and triumph that shalt be. 
Thou shalt come now; all even there have heard of thee, the afflicted 
priestess, but none know thy secret save myself. Thou shalt come with 
me, as thou art, still silent; thou shalt prostrate thyself before the altar of 
the Virgin, and the Holy One shall seem to deliver thee from thy malady, 
and to Christ shall be the honour and glory.” 

The maiden looked at him, irresolute, surprised. ‘ But this I was to 
do for Diana—this—wrong.” Her voice spoke vague reproach. 

‘ Aye,” he said, “ this thou wast to do for Diana—thus done, it would 
have been a wickedness. But to act so in support of the true God—that 
is no wickedness; for, lo, it is to help the true God, and many will kneel 
to Him because of thy deed, and so be saved the fires everlasting.” 

Alcia bowed her head, seeing but dimly:and only for a moment the 
inner Truth that would have belied his words. A generation behind them 
lay, and centuries must elapse before it should be rediscovered in all its 
purity. Surely it was foolishness this passing thought of hers that truth 
vere most befitting a true religion. ‘“ Yes, I will come with thee,” she 
said; “ I will do whatever thy faith commands.” 

So she spake, but still the days passed and she lingered on among the 
pagans by the river. It was not that she feared the pursuit and vengeance 
of her people should they discover her flight, for martyrdom itself she would 
unshrinkingly endure. It was not fear, but love, that influenced her now. 

Before the stranger’s visit she had secretly inclined to one whose eyes 
told her that he waited only the end of her priestess period to tell her of 
his love. But then she had looked away from him, knowing that he was 
one whose faith was lukewarm towards the great Diana. Now that Diana 
was no more, her heart went out to Domitius, bright-eyed and outspoken, 
30 she lingered, dreading to leave him behind, to see him no more. 

Then a new thought came to her. If she went now and gave her 
miracle to the Christians, lo, the faith of the Christians would spread. He, 
Domitius, would hear of it, and follow her to the young community, would 
take her hand, a Christian wedding a Christian. Her face glowed. No 
more she lingered. “I will come,” she said to her teacher and rescuer, “ I 
will come now.” 
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So late one night when the moon lay hid behind its river mists, down 
the darkened temple stairs she crept, onward to the plains where white lilies 
were dimly visible, but pink blossoms hid their brightness in the darkness. 
On she pressed, her heart overflowing with its wealth of love and devotion. 
She was taking courage and power to the new faith. Others had gifts to 
bring the Christ, gold and frankincense and myrrh; but what was their gift 
to hers—the gift of a miracle? 

And this gift, so precious, it should be for Him alone. She was bring- 
ing it to His iewes, her teacher, waiting for her now by the great cedar 
tree to guide her to the new land—she moved on to the place of meeting— 
1 sudden noise and confusion, a shriek happily not resolved into words— 
strong men surrounded her 


* * 7 * * * 


“‘ Speak now,” said the Chief Priest; his voice was cold, but from 
subtlety not ungentle. 

She was in her Temple home—now a prison—standing in the pillared 
hall where unbelievers were led up for judgment. She looked around; she 
saw only those who knew her secret, and had worked so long to exploit it. In 
their eyes, that tried to hide their intention, she saw that intention still. 

She spoke, and told them that which they knew already, and which 
they had watched in secret to frustrate her at the last moment. 

They listened, and by guile kept all severity from their voices. Ah! 
it was terrible, this want of faith, this loosening of old ties. But they did 
not censure her; there was so much of this weakness now. Was it not 
to-morrow that a young man was to perish before this very Temple for 
disbelief—aunless the Divine One of Athens interfered, or if aught occurred 
that could be taken for a sign on his behalf—a miracle, maybe? But Alcia, 
their sister, held that the gods did no true miracles; and mayhap she spoke 
truth ? 

Yet even if the gods were true, ’twere likely they would not show their 
power, for why should they send a miracle for one who had defamed them! 
Nevertheless, in their mercy they might, and if they did, if thus they did— 
however that miracle came (coldly smiling their eyes turned upon her), they, 
the priests of Diana, would not disregard it. 

In her guarded temple room Alcia spent the long night. What meant 
these words of significance? They asked a miracle? What miracle? Her 
speech that should seem a miracle! 

Fervently she clasped the sacred token hidden beneath Diana’s robe. 
Never should her voice be raised till it broke forth before Christian altar 
in praise of Christian faith. 

So anew her resolve was taken, and calmly she awaited the morn. 

Dazzlingly white against the blue sky shone the chaliced pillars of 
Diana’s Temple as priests, slowly chanting, gathered around its sacred 
entrance. 

Hushed, yet but slightly overawed, the people awaited the ceremony. 
\ youth, an unbeliever, was to be sacrificed at Diana’s altar. They looked 
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around while they waited. There, white-robed and olive-crowned, stood 
the priests; near them, the garlanded priestesses—she that had been dumb 
since her birth—others—suddenly the chanting fell to a mournful murmur. 
Bound between guards the victim came to the altar. Alcia looked up. Her 
lover! 

Loud and clear to all ears but her own came the priest’s voice. ‘ Thou, 
Jomitius, thou who hast doubted the goddess, thou for thy unbelief art 
condemned to death. . . . Little hope is there that the goddess thou hast 
insulted will save thee. Yet, O Diana. . .” 

He came forward in sunlight. “ O powerful and wise, we plead with 
thee to show us a sign. O great one that knowest how evil are these days, 
we implore thee if it be thy will to save this man that he may repent. O 
Diana, goddess - 

Reeled the stately columns before Alcia’s vision; the blue sky grew 
black. 

Now she understood the mystery of the priest’s words. This was their 
plan. They would force her to act a miracle, to save her lover’s life, 
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Ah! they would win; they would win. And Christ--He was stern 
is well as merciful—well her teacher had told her that. He would never 
forgive her—the miracle that was to be His, His and His Virgin Mother’s. 
No, she could not do it. 

The priest’s voice rang out. Even the people, grown dull and un- 
believing, marvelled at his glorious mien. 

“Inspire one of thy priests or followers with thy voice that all may 
understand. Grant us more, O Diana, vouchsafe a miracie.” 

Silence—silence, utter, complete, the multitude waiting. Would none 
1f these priests speak! Ah! none but she could do this thing. They 
waited for her, waited, secretly smiling. And she—she dared not. Fear 
filled her. What punishment might He not inflict, He the Christ, He 
whose Law demanded that she should give all she had—even this Miraclé— 
would He strike her blind or dead as He had struck rebels of old? The 
‘word glittered in the air. Ah! she must speak, she must speak 

“ Ah! no, refrain. In the name of Diana—Diana who has given me 
speech-——” 

The noise of great shouting was in her ears—the amazed cries of the 
multitude—as for a moment darkness again surrounded her. 

At her feet knelt Domitius. ‘ Speak again; beloved, shall I hear your 
voice, answer that thou lovest me? ” 

She put her hand to her throat. There was a sense of closing there. 
She opened her lips, but nerves overwrought could send no word through 
them. She raised her face to Heaven—to the true God. She understood 
now. ‘This was to be her punishment. The affliction which she had feigned 
was to be hers in reality. She would never speak again. 

So in the future as in the past, Alcia moved dumb among her fellows, 
nor knew that now, as before, the dumbness need not have been. Hidden 
like other and greater wisdom in the future, lay the knowledge that would 
have loosened the hypnotised nerves and set her free. She cared nothing. 
love was hers, and, la, the faith that she had defrauded of its miracle was 
yet coming towards them all across the plains—ever nearer. 





LA BONA MORT 


By Mrs. KENDALL Park 


I 


E. was eighteen, somewhat under-sized, with an incipient 
moustache and certain lines about eyes and mouth 
that added years to his age and denied him the can- 
dour of youth. 

His thin, restless hands travelled nervously up 
and down his silver-headed cane; his eyes, which 
could be bold, glanced askance at his sister, some two 
years his senior. 

All that Nature had denied to the lad had been 
lavished on the girl, and in Dolores Arollo you saw the promise of a splendid 
woman already well on its way to fulfilment. Her amber-yellow eyes were 
alight just now with pity not unmixed with contempt, and, meeting their 
steady gaze, Antonio Arollo winced. 

Brother and sister were standing on a balcony overlooking the Rambla. 
The window behind them was open, and the room beyond lighted dimly 
by a shaded electric lamp. 

Down below the Rambla was crowded. Shop windows were brilliant, 
cafés were thronged. It was Carnival week; owing to recent bomb scares 
the Civil Governor had issued an order which prohibited the wearing of 
masks in the street, so folk looked with wise eyes at large feet under silken 
skirts, at big hands and sinewy arms emerging from baby sleeves. 

Above them the sky was troubled and the half moon rode with the 
grey, mist-like clouds through which a few stars peeped. But under the 
broad avenue of trees all was light and laughter, electric lamps, falsetto voices, 
the shuffle of many feet, the hum of traffic as carriages and motors threaded 
a way past or behind the great yellow electric trams. Now and again the 
perfume of many flowers was watted up from the stalls in the flower market 
below. 

“ Well? ” There was impatience, tempered with nervousness, in the 
lad’s voice, and he glanced over his shoulder into the room. It was empty. 

“ Will you help me -» 

The girl detected the anxiety in his hoarse voice. 

“ How?” 

“ Marry him—he’s madly in love with you He saw her recoil, 
and waited. 

“ You ask too much, Antonio; I cannot 

Antonio ground his heel upon the floor of the balcony and pulled at 
his lip. 

“Does blood count for nothing between us? ” he asked, with sup- 
pressed passion. ‘ My disgrace would be your disgrace, Dolores. You 
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did not—care for—Juan Lopez, and—he has forgotten you. You might 
stretch out a helping ha 

“Hush! You are cruel!” She stood before him, white and trem- 
bling, a great shadow in her eyes; and he stopped abruptly, looking, as he 
felt, a coward. 

In the silence that fell between them the three years that had gone by 
swept past Dolores Arollo. 

Three years ago she had been engaged to Juan Lopez. Then there 
came that misunderstanding—stupid, foolish. The memory of it brought 
the colour to her cheeks, and she dropped her eyes, that her brother might 
not see the light in them. Her career! She must choose between a hus- 
band and being a professional singer. Oh, the hot, foolish words! 

She wanted fame and glory and admiration! So Juan had gone away— 
and she had tasted “ fame ” and “ glory ” in a small way, and much admira- 
tion—and had found them unsatisfying. 

From the room behind a woman ’s light inconsequent chatter reached 
them. Mingling with it was another voice—a man’s, deep and harsh, which 
Dolores knew well—lately she had learned to dislike and almost dread it. 

Antonio was watching her. 

“‘ Sefor Blas has come,” he whispered. ‘ Dolores, Dolores, help me! ” 

Something in his voice made the girl look at him. He was white to 
the lips. 

* Ts it so bad, Antonio? ” she asked sadly. 

He nodded—and watched the struggle. 

“ Then, God help me, I will try! ” 

With a muffled cry of relief Antonio would have come nearer—would 
have taken her hands—but she waved him away. 

“ You must—promise me—you will give him no hint.” The dullness 
of her voice did not reach him—only the words penetrated. 

“Pll promise anything—anything, Dolores,” he whispered eagerly. 

She was staring out into the moving Rambla, and after a minute or 
two he left her and passed into the room beyond. 

Dojia Pepita, his youthful aunt, was seated on the stiff, uncompromising 
sofa, fanning herself with that peculiar rhythmical grace which cannot be 
acquired, but which is part of the Spanish woman herself. Beside her a 
large-featured, heavily built man, past his prime, occupied an equally un- 
comfortable arm-chair. He was listening with more than polite attention 
to the pretty widow’s lively chatter, but looked up enquiringly as Antonio 
entered. 

“ Dojfia Pepita,” he said, “ has been lecturing me. She thinks I ought 
to become Benedict. What do you think, Antonio? ” 

Antonio’s eyes shifted uneasily. His sister was within earshot—he 
must be careful. 

“« T—_]—” he began; then much lower, “ ask Dolores! ” 

He stopped abruptly. At that moment she had come into the room, 

tall and supple, with the complexion of a magnolia and the eyes of a hunted 


gazelle. 
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“Oh, don’t ask Dolores either! She is a heartless child! ” interrupted 
Dofia Pepita laughingly. ‘“ Do you know, Sefior Blas, that she worships 
Fame and scorns love and marriage? ” From under her long lashes the 
widow swept Senor Blas a swift look. 

He was gazing with undisguised admiration at the girl. 


* * * * + * 


Dona Pepita was very gay, very amusing that evening, and made herself 
charming to the middle- -aged, wealthy visitor. But Dolores treated him 
so cavalierly that at last Antonio could stand it no longer, and presently, 
with a muttered excuse, he escaped from the room... . 

Out in the street for the first time in all his shallow young life Antonio 
could have wished the Rambla a scene of dreary darkness rather than one 
of light and noise. 

If, after all, Dolores should fail him? He felt himself grow cold at 
the thought, and before his eyes rose a vision of irate creditors, of a dis- 
honoured name. It was the old, old tale: bad companions, one little slip, 
then another, a dulled conscience, and now—falsified accounts and 
Had his father lived Antonio might have grown up different; as it was, 
both parents had died within a year of each other, leaving two small children 
tc the care of a somewhat irresponsible, if affectionate, aunt. 

And this was the result, as far as the boy was concerned! 

For close on a year Sefior Blas, a friend of his father’s, had been his 
“ good fairy,” had paid his debts, had hauled him out of scrapes—and 
Antonio knew it was for his sister’s sake. Last night he had said : “Antonio, 
Pll give you one more chance, for I hope that soon the bond of kinship 
will be added to that of friendship.” 

Dolores must accept him when he proposed. Thank God Juan was 
safely in America, and Sefior Blas need never even know his name. . . . So 
lost was Antonio in the intricate maze of his self-sought difficulties that 
before he was aware he had collided with someone coming towards him on 
the pavement. 

Antonio scarcely raised his eyes from the ground, and with a muttered 
apology hurried on, but the stranger turned to look after him, a puzzled 
frown puckering his brow. 


I] 


It was the last night of Carnival, and the masked ball at the Liceo was 
at its zenith. Many of the boxes were empty, decorous folk having gone 
home, but the pit of the Opera House was crowded with masqueraders whose 
costumes ranged from the sublime to the ridiculous, and in the shrill of 
falsetto voices were detected as many nationalities as find harbourage in the 
gay cosmopolitan city of Barcelona. 

To the very young and inexperienced the brilliant lights, the frescoed 
ceilings and gorgeous decorations, the throbbing, singing strains of the 
orchestra, enhanced the witchery of the dance, prompted the madness of love 
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—the fascination of the unknown. But beneath the glitter and glare was the 
sordidness which no disguise can keep from the experienced eye and—the 
tragic epilogues that ofttimes were sure to follow. 

Occupying a box on the first floor were two ladies and two gentlemen. 

In the glare of the electric lights Dofia Pepita, as “ Carmen,” was a 
blaze of red and gold, of cut paste jewels, of laughter and chatter. 

Her fan is a Spanish woman’s weapon; it expresses moods and thoughts. 
Dofia Pepita was rarely without one. To-night it was of ivory and red 
satin, painted and spangled. She waved it slowly to and fro, then shut in 
with a sudden sharp click. 

“ Dolores,” she said, leaning slightly forward. 

The girl did not hear. Her face was turned away, and the light from 
above fell upon the shimmering grey satin of her domino. It formed a 
restful, soothing note in the midst of noise and colour. 

Dofia Pepita’s eyes lingered on the slim silvery figure. It was on 
her account that their box had been besieged the whole evening by mas- 
querading friends, that sweets and flowers had been showered at them. 
Dofia Pepita had enjoyed it all a thousandfold more than her beautiful niece, 
and a wild desire to shake the girl seized the lively widow. 

“We must excuse Dolores to-night,” she said, turning to the man in 
‘ Brigand ” costume at her side. “ It is her first Carnival ball—a fact which 
reveals my good upbringing of her, don’t you think so, Sefior Blas?” She 
spoke lightly, but there was an undercurrent of earnestness in her voice 
which was not lost upon her companion, nor was the shadow that swept 
her piquant features, as she looked across at the “ Bull-fighter” in blue and 
silver. 

Antonio’s face was clouded. 

He felt that he was living on the brink of a volcano. . . . Why 
couldn’t Dolores be civil to the fellow? If only he could hasten the mar- 
riage! It was no wonder that Sefior Blas devoted himself to Donia Pepita. 

Antonio watched them covertly. Sefior Blas as a brigand did not look 
very terrible; indeed, his expression was one of enjoyment. Dofa Pepita 
knew how to entertain men! 

“ Yes,” he was saying, “it was quite by accident that I met him last 
night. . . . He said he knew you.” 

A certain breathlessness in Donia Pepita’s listening attitude arrested 
Antonio’s attention; the next moment he started in dismay and glanced 
quickly across at Dolores. 

She, too, had heard. A black silk mask hid the upper portion of her 
face, and below it her uncovered mouth had become suddenly rigid. 

“ Juan Lopez is a curious fellow. You will never guess, Dofia Pepita, 
what he is going to do to-morrow.” Sefor Blas’ eye travelled slowly to 
Dolores, and rested there meditatively. Antonio had risen from his seat; 
he stood behind his sister and drew her attention to a group of masqueraders 
prancing below. Sefior Blas had an excellent view of a blue and silver clad 
male back and the slim outline of Dolores’ graceful shoulders. 

“ Dolores—your promise,” Antonio whispered hoarsely. 
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Behind him 
Senor Blas con- 
tinued, his eyes still 
upon the figure in 
grey, his harsh voice 
a shade harsher than 
usual. 

“Tf you also 
knew Senior Lopez, 
Dolores, perhaps 
you can guess what 
he is going to do 
to-morrow, can 
you? »” 

“T cannot.” 
Senor Blas smiled to 
himself. 

“JT will guess, 
I will guess! ” cried 
Dofia Pepita 
brightly. “He is 
going to get mar- 
ried, or—he is going 
to walk in the Pro- 
cession of the ‘ Good 
Death’ There! 


BUT AS SHE... SAW THE GERMAN PROFESSOR TRANS- Senor Blas, | have 


FORMED INTO DON JUAN LOPEZ, THE COLOUR FLED { guessed twice, so 
now you must tell 


FROM HER CHEEKS, 
me, or ‘_ 

“Canario! sefiora, you guessed correctly the second time,” said the 
Brigand slowly. 

“ What! ” cried Dota Pepita, in unfeigned amazement. “ Do you 
really mean to say that Juan Lopez joins to-morrow the Procession of 
Penitents? . . . that he will parade the streets carrying the emblems of 
Death... 7?” 

*« Si, sehora, I do mean that.” 

* But why? ” 

“ Ah, quien sabe? You, sefiora, who, I understand, know him well, 
might perhaps be able to enlighten me. . . .” His searching eyes were on 
her, and Dona Pepita felt herself colour. She shot an involuntary glance at 
Dolores. 

It was just then that the door of the box opened to admit an elderly 
man in evening dress. His iron grey beard accorded well with his thick, 
somewhat long grey hair. Behind gold-rimmed spectacles his eyes, under 
bushy brows, swept quickly round the box. He bowed to the ladies, and 
shook hands cordially with Sefior Blas. 
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Donia Pepita opened and shut her fan in a succession of sharp, pene- 
trating “clicks.” The intrusion did not please her. 

** Dota Pepita—Dolores—allow me to introduce my valued friend, 
Herr von Schmidt.” 

It came as naturally to Dofa Pepita to be gracious as eating his dinner 
does to the average human being; thus her recognition of the Professor’s 
bow left nothing to be desired. 

But Dolores was grave and distrait, and it was some minutes before 
she found herself talking to him. Then she began to discover little bonds 
of sympathy between them. 

He knew Sefor Blas in Berlin years ago, and, having arrived at Bar- 
celona that morning, had been persuaded by him to come to the ball. It 
was the first of the kind that he had ever attended. Like it? Ach, yes, it was 
very nice. The crowd and the noise were rather confusing, but the music, 
he agreed, was exceptionally good, and the house a splendid one. 

Quite unconsciously the two fell into a deep discussion on music, and 
for the first time since her brother’s confession sratanes was carried out of 
herself. 

Donia Pepita and Sefior Blas were talking in — tones. The words, 

“ Juan Lopez,” made Dolores turn involuntarily towards them. Even as 
she did so she felt the German’s keen eyes upon her. 

An irresistible power seemed to compel her to meet them. For a 
moment she struggled against it, but was powerless. 

Surely there was something familiar in those eyes? But no—it could 
not be, yet—she felt the warm blood mount to her face and brow, and then 
as slowly die away. 

* Are you fond of music, Professor? ” she asked at length. Such a 
ridiculously commonplace remark, and that it should cost her such an effort! 

“ Who is not fond of music?” returned von Schmidt, in his deep-toned 
voice. ‘ Music it is that rouses man’s better nature, that spurs him to 
great and noble deeds; ‘yet—strange to say—it is also music that sometimes 
drives him to madness, to——- Are.you a musician, seforita? ” 

Dolores had removed her mask, and was looking at him in undisguised 
surprise. 

“T love music,” she replied almost passionately. ‘“ Oh, I love it— 
better than anything in the world,” she continued, in the same intense voice. 
This big, gaunt German seemed to draw her out of herself in some myste- 
rious manner. It was as though she longed to and must tell him the secret 
cravings of her unsatisfied heart. . There was something in this elderly 
man that was not only familiar, but which made her feel that she had a fr iend, 
a kindred spirit near. 

Somehow his next question did not surprise, though it startled her. 

“ You love music, sefiorita? You love it better than anything in the 
world, you say? Do you love it better than anyone in the whole world, 
senorita? ” 

“T have no one in the world but my aunt—and—my brother,” ‘she 
said. But he continued: 
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“Could the love of music alone fill your life—satisfactorily : 

Von Schmidt’s eyes were upon her as he spoke, and once again Dolores 
felt the hot blood dye her neck and face and brow beneath the searching 
scrutiny, felt that he must read the innermost secrets of her soul, and for 
a moment she struggled for self-mastery—but in vain. 

Dofa Pepita, laughing and chatting to Sefior Blas and Antonio, seemed 
to have forgotten her niece’s existence—and von Schmidt’s. 

As in a dream Dolores heard Sefior Blas explain that Juan had become 
unaccountably “ religious,” but she knew that he had joined the “ Herman- 
dad ” before she became engaged to him. 

“Do you love music better than anyone in the world ¢ ?” the German 
repeated, in a much lower tone. 

“1 don’t know. Oh! I don’t know! ” The words seemed wrung 
from her, and a strange mist rose before her eyes. 

“ Which means that you do not—that there is someone,” and von 
Schmidt laughed, a low, contented laugh, strangely familiar to the girl who 
sat in her rich silk domino and watched the merry revellers below, watched 
without seeing them. She longed passionately to escape from the myriad 
glaring lights, the gay, maddening music of the orchestra, the multitude 
of masked mummers. Oh, if only she could be alone in her own room— 
alone with her thoughts!) New thoughts? No, but which the words of 
this middle-aged German had brought to life, as a breath of wind fans the 
smouldering fire into a bright blaze. 

When von Schmidt laughed Dolores glanced quickly at him, the flush 
still upon her unmasked face. But as she watched him remove his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, then his wig, then his thick grey beard, and finally saw 
the German Professor transformed into Don Juan Lopez, the colour fled 
from her cheeks; she put on her mask and, without a word, turned from him. 

Juan bent over her for a second. 

“Forgive me, Dolores,” he whispered very earnestly, and turned to 
meet the astonished eyes of Dofia Pepita and the amused ones of Sefior Blas. 

Behind Dofia Pepita stood Antonio, his face white and drawn, his eyes 
riveted upon his sister’s old lover. 


> 99 


Ill 


It was nine o’clock the next morning. Beneath the clear sky Barcelona 
was adorned with the rags of last week’s frivolity. On all sides streets were 
strewn with trampled confetti, trees and balconies were hung with broken 
“* serpentinas.” ' 

Dolores, robed in black, a lace mantilla over her dusky hair, pressed 
the electric button on the front door of Sefor Blas’ house with outward 

calmness and very grave inward misgivings. 

The old woman who opened the door looked at her with suspicion. 
Yes, Sefior Blas was in; he was having his chocolate. Did the seforita 


wish to see him? 
In the little unfeminine sitting-room in which the woman asked her 
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to wait Dolores quaked more than ever. Dofia Pepita would not rise till 
noon; Antonio scarcely any earlier. The servants would presume that she 
had gone to Confession. Well, so she had; but this would be a more serious, 
a more difficult confession than any she had made before. How to begin? 

Senior Blas was surprised, but charmed, to see her. The pleasure in 
his eyes made her tongue-tied. 

“You will wonder why I have come,” she said at last awkwardly. 

“ You will say,” he replied, with a little bow instinctive with courteous- 
ness, and took a seat opposite her. 

She looked very young, almost childish; but beneath her nervousness 
he saw quiet determination, and waited, conscious suddenly of age and a 
sense of loneliness. 

“* T want to tell you a story, Sefior Blas.” She hesitated, then continued 
hurriedly : “ There was once a girl; she was young and vain and—ambitious 
—and for the sake of—of her foolish ambition gave up the man to whom— 
she was engaged to be married. —Then—after a long time, she realised— 
what she had done.” She paused. Sefor Blas’ eyes were on her face; they 
were inscrutable, only a curious greyness had spread over his features. 

“Is that the end of the story? ” he asked, in a colourless voice. 

“* No—the worst has to come,” she stammered, in a whisper. 

“ Then, let me—finish it—Dolores.” He lingered on the name, but 
did not look at her, and for a few seconds there was a strange stillness in 


the ugly little room, broken only by the rumble of traffic in the street below. 
“ The girl had a brother—a scamp.” She started; but he motioned her 
to be silent. “ The brother—made a—mistake.” He was glaring at her 
now; his harsh voice had taken a new strange harshness; his mouth was 
twisted into a wry smile. 
“ You see,” he said, “ the young scamp thought he had got—hold of 


” 


an old fool—he—-he———”__ Seftor Blas stopped, looked confused; his rather 
effeminate hands played with a paper weight on the table beside hints: 

But Dolores rose from her chair, went over to him, took his hands 
and held them in her own. A great wave of gratitude and relief was 
surging over her. 

So much must of necessity be left unsaid, and—the words that should 
be uttered refused to come, but her face was as an open book to him. 

“« My dear,” he said, releasing his hands and patting hers gently, “ I 
have a great esteem for Juan Lopez—he’s a good fellow, and—I—I am 
going to marry Doha Pepita.” 


* * * * 


Dolores hurried home, walking on air. 

The sight of Antonio standing in the hall caused her to wonder a little. 
He looked as if he had not slept, and was evidently just going out, but 
turned back and followed her into the dining-room, beyond which was her 
bedroom. 

*¢ Dolores—where have you been? ” 

* To see Sefior Blas,” 
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“ To see ? ” he gasped. 
“ To see Sefor Blas, I said.” 
For a moment he stared at her in speechless amazement. 
*“ You—to see Sefior Blas. What for? ” 
“ To tell him,” she began, watching the rush of suspicion that rose to 
his yes—* to tell him the truth—that Juan 
The words died on her lips, for with a bound Antonio sprang towards 
her, seized her arm. 
“ You Judas! ” he hissed—*“ you have betrayed me! ” 
The black eyes, set in the white face, burned red with hatred, and in 
that moment all that was evil in his nature seemed to spring into life. 
Dolores stared at him aghast. Was he mad? 
Antonio! Por dios! You don’t understand—you are wrong! ” 
He was still gripping her arm, but she turned and clung to his hand with her 
own free one, tried to collect her thoughts—to choose ‘her words—that they 
might soothe him—that he might understand quickly; but he would not 
listen, would not let her speak. 
“‘ T swear you shall never marry—Juan Lopez! ” His voice was low 
and furious, and with a wild gesture of rage he flung out of the room. 
Before Dolores quite realised what had happened she heard the hall 
door bang. 


IV 


It was Ash Wednesday evening. The sun sinking in the western sky 
cast shafts of golden light upon the grim fortress of Montjuich, and illu- 
mined the upper windows of the tall, flat-roofed houses at the bottom of the 
Rambla, where, through a shroud of golden mist, loomed the colossal 
monument to Christopher Columbus. 

Near to the palm- -bordered Paseo de Colon, with its background of 
peaceful harbour and the splendid glorified monument, lies the old part of 
the town—a very labyrinth of narrow, dingy streets and tall lean-to houses. 

Along them all dark forms were flitting with gravely expectant faces. 
Occasionally the shrill cry of a street vendor rose above the uneven ripple 
of hushed voices, as the living streams flowed on towards the ancient Cathe- 
dral, where, in the adjoining streets, a motley crowd had already gathered. 
Nearly all the women were dressed in black—lace mantillas had taken the 
place of Paris hats. It was the first day of Lent—the wildness of Carnival 
was over, and within an hour the “ Cofradia de la Bona mort ” would emerge 
from the Cathedral and wend their dreary way round the grand old cloister 
and out into the dim streets. 

Patiently they waited, these people who are never hurried—watched 
and waited while the grey twilight shadows deepened and, chasing each other 
through the carven arches, clung to the trees in the cloister garden, where, 
beneath the shade of stately palms, white geese glided over a miniature 
lake or preened among the lilies and reeds. 

Hark! A single bell tolled mournfully in the old tower above. 

With one accord the crowds began to press and push each other round 
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the street entrance to the cloister—for this, while the procession winds round 
it, must be kept clear——and to form in lines along the pavements outside. 

Among the people gathered at the door were Donia Pepita and Dolores, 
Sefior Blas’ heavy figure towering behind the little widow. 

“ Dolores, listen to the bell—they come!” 

Dofia Pepita shrugged her pretty shoulders, an expression of mingled 
awe and curiosity on her piquant face. ‘I wonder,” she said, with a sly 
look at her niece, “ if we shall be able to recognise Juan.” 

Dolores did not reply; her amber eyes were searching among the little 
sea of heads and down the patiently waiting lines. Her heart was heavy 
with a nameless dread. Where was Antonio? He had not come home in 
the middle of the day. Had his most unrighteous wrath spent itself? 
And if it had not, to what lengths might it not lead him! She knew that 
he had got into trouble, but he had assured her that it would “ blow over 
comfortably ” if she married Sefior Blas. . . . Had she known that her 
brother had forged Sefior Blas’ name for various considerable sums his threat 
of that morning would have caused her greater uneasiness a thousandfold 
than it did. 

Dona Pepita was squeezing her arm. 

“ Dolores—they are coming,” she whispered. 

The distant door into the Cathedral had swung silently open, and the 
gloomy procession streamed into the cloister. 

At first all she could see was a double row of flickering lights and dark 
shadowy forms drawing silently and stealthily near, while the soft regular 
shuffle of their feet alone broke the sudden stillness. 

Nearer and nearer they came, strange and spectral. A few more steps 
and now—she was watching them wind their way slowly past her. 

Each bore in his right hand a flaring torch, and the wavering light 
illumined the awed and curious faces of the spectators crushing forward into 
the cloister, and flickered once over a solitary cloaked figure lurking in the 
shadow of a ruined chapel. . . . They were all robed alike in long dull 
black gowns, which covered them from head to foot. From the tall pointed 
cowls hung black cloth masks reaching below the bend of their elbows— 
two holes alone being left for the eyes. 

Now between the double row of phantom torch-bearers came, at regular 
intervals, other similar figures, one by one. 

Ah! here was the first, walking with slow and measured tread. He 
carried no lighted torch, but a purple velvet cushion, upon which lay a 
human skull and a little heap of bones. A few paces behind another bore 
the skeleton of a man, and fastened to the front of the cushion upon which 
it lay was a white paper with the following inscription printed in bold black 
letters : 

“ As thou art so once was I, as I am so shalt thou be.” 


Dojfia Pepita shuddered and made the sign of the cross, but Dolores 
gazed as one fascinated, eagerly scanning each gloomy figure as it glided 
by, burdened with a symbol of Death and its printed explanation. Now 
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it was the Hour Glass of Life, with the sands run out; or the Reaper’s 
scythe, or an open coffin. 

“ Dolores, Dolores—I’m sure this is Juan—look—carrying the 
shrouded figure,” whispered Dofia Pepita. “ And—oh, look at the inscrip- 
tion! ‘¢ This is thy uniform.’ How horrible! and how different from my 
lovely dress of last night. . . . It is Juan! ” 

Dolores shook her head, but made no reply. The penitent bearing 
a shrouded corpse passed on. Several more followed, each with a velvet 
cushion, on which rested a skull wreathed with laurel or diadem, with King’s 
crown or Pope’s mitre. At last came one taller than the rest, carrying a 
silver tray upon which lay a heap of dust, at which he pointed with his right 
torefinger. 

“ Oh! Dolores, look. ‘ Dust thou art, unto dust thou shalt return! ’ 
It is horrible, this procession.” Dofa Pepita whispered anxiously, ‘“‘ Come 
way, I cannot see more! ” 

Just then there was a pause in the procession; the figure carrying the 
tray halted in front of her. Dolores glanced at the eye holes, and felt, rather 
than saw, Juan’s penetrating eyes fixed upon her. 

The colour rushed madly to her face, and a sudden choking sensation 
caused her to raise her hand quickly to her throat. It was as though a spell 
had been cast over her, and she could not remove her eyes from those of 
the penitent. Subconsciously she ‘knew that Sefior Blas had left Dofa 
Pepita’s side, had made his way to the front of the crowd. Juan was safe— 
he had sought her out from among the throng—-only they two mattered— 
and even Antonio’s threat faded into the background of her mind. 

It was at that moment that Antonio Arollo sprang from the shadows 
into the wavering light, his arm upraised, something sinister gleaming in 
his hand. . . 

A strong, rough hand gripped his arm—pulled it down. Sefor Blas’ 
harsh voice, full of horror, hissed in his ear: 

“ You fool! Come-away.” 


* * * * * * E 


Slowly the procession glided round the dim, deserted cloister. The 
fiaring torches cast weird shadows upon the rugged arches and time-worn 
fags, gleamed on the gruesome emblems of Death and upon the three 
penitents bearing aloft the huge Crucifixion which ended the procession. 
A solemn hush held the spectators as they knelt and crossed themselves. 
Outside, in the cobbled street, a wise policeman pocketed a five-dollar note; 
a few curious folk watched the receding figures of two well-dressed women, 
of a heavily-built man who, with solicitous care, led by the arm a cloaked 
and shrinking lad. 





BEFORE THE WHITE DAWN 


By Parrick Vaux 
(Author of “ Thews of England,” “The Shock of Battle,” etc.) 


Sa IEUTENANT MAXWELL, with satisfaction on his 
face, eyed the fleeing steamer ahead. Under the full 
flush of tropical dawn she was rapidly growing into 
detail. Yes! There was no mistaking her. 

As he took the bearings of her course the words 
of Catherine’s last letter recurred to him: 

“. .. You know I idolise pluck, tenacity, 
temerity, as well—all that comes out so markedly in 
the martial instinct. And strength of body as well 
as of mind—even at humanity’s cost. You know I love you, Jim, yet 
these are qualities you have not yet shown in your naval career. ‘I am a 
mere woman—a little savage yet. You are to be my husband: be my 
hero, too.” 

Not till the present, with all its possibilities, had the peculiar savagery 
of her words struck home. 

“She wants heroics and glory, the V.C. and D.S.O. for me,” he 
muttered beneath his breath. ‘ This vessel ahead may put them in the 
running.” 

As the Cossack ran down on Cape Poivre, Barrow Island, North-west 
Australia, to intercept the stranger, the sun burst above the sea-line, turning 
the grey-green waters into an infinity of Tyrian blue, and tipping the swells 
with gold. Off the starboard bow lay the west coast of Barrow, still 
swathed in purple shadow that was soon to lapse into day’s pure ether. 

The Lieutenant-Commander turned to his junior officer with an ejacu- 
lation of satisfaction. 

“ Overhauling her at last, McEacharn. Signal her to heave-to.” 

Crash went the scout’s forecastle quick-firer. As its missile plopped 
into the water, short of the fugitive, from her after-deck a ball soared forth 
and broke into white smoke, trailing down-wind. The report of the far- 
away gun cracked on the ear like a pistol-shot. 

“ Sound off ‘ Quarters.’ Wireless cabin to call up the Murchison 
and report the chase,” curtly came the order. 

Maxwell’s eyes shifted from the scurrying Asiatic to Cape Poivre ahead 
to starboard, now raising its scrub-covered brow above the sandy coast of 
the island. 

“ She’s running slap into the land, McEacharn.” 

“ Yes, sir, slap into the land. Deuced confident she is. There is 
surely something ahead of her.” 

* Something astern of her, too,” rejoined the C.O. in a grim voice, 
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As he bent over the bridge-rail Catherine’s letter crackled a little in 
his pocket, and a contorted expression fled over the brown, blunt face, oddly 
twisting the kind mouth and firm chin. In the cross-set of the tidal streams 
about Cape Poivre and the clustering islets the vessel swayed uneasily; and 
his short, thick-set figure swayed also. Just like his fortunes that were 
now being put to the touch by Destiny. 

The thud of a gun rang faint—ominous—from somewhere on the 
island. The two officers stared at each other. 

A sudden flush fired the sub-lieutenant’s boyish face. 

“ Enemy in force,” he cried in the tone of profound conviction. 

Maxwell nodded in reply. It came to him as he levelled his binoculars 
on the land, he was conscious of having no such state of mind as 
McEacharn’s excited face and eyes betrayed. 

The commanding officer, unlike his junior, was of an old Colonial 
family, which, like countless others throughout Australia, had encountered 
no hostilities for many generations. To the Old Call, his martial instinct 
was as yet lethargic, unresponsive. Maxwell, in truth, was the lineal off- 

spring of peace-nurtured Australia. Australia, with her body politic, free 
from militarism and war’s canker, with her high altruistic aims and humani- 
tarian ideals. 

Scrub and grass covered the irregular steep sandhills that, running north 
and east in uneven outline, form Barrow Island. Along the low grounds 
Maxwell saw there extended thin fringes of mangroves and stunted trees. 

Of a sudden the chase whipped up a hoist of flags, fired three rounds 
of her bow gun, then stood sharp to starboard. And to her pursuer, now 
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vpening out Barrow’s east coast, surmise as to the enemy leaped into all 
the reality of life-and-death hostilities. 

Bugles shrilled loud and clear away up the shore toward Double Island 
lying to the north-east. Along the shallows two motor pinnaces, firing their 
bow guns, raced down at express speed. Five steamers off the south 
knuckle of Double Island were hurriedly slipping their moorings and putting 
cut to eastward by Seven Fathom Mouth. While traction boats, ener- 
getically towing lightering rafts, heavily burdened, away from them and 
towards the shore opposite, where were pontoon landing-stages, and tents 
and marquees gleamed white against the brown vegetation. 

Between Double Island and the pontoons Maxwell saw two destroyers 
canted on their port beam, apparently getting their bilges scraped. Another 
torpedo craft was getting under way with frantic haste. 

The place had all the bustle of a headquarters. 

“ Found them at last,” the C.O. grunted to his sub-lieutenant. “ Call 
up the Murchison. To your post, Mr. McEacharn; I’m going in to draw 
their strength.” 

Opening a hot fire on the nearing vedettes and on the chase that was 
escaping with her consorts through Seven Fathom Mouth, the Australian 
scout surged onward to the attack. 

The thought flashed into Maxwell—this was the reply to Catherine’s 
letter. 

But he suddenly caught his breath. 

Not the motor pinnaces, their fragile hulls already riddled and sinking, 
made his heart throb harder; not the destroyer racing down on him, her 
quick-firers belching projectiles into his unprotected bows. It was in the 
sunny air overhead, the harsh metallic wailings and strident whiz of shells. 
Batteries to his port and on Double Island, now bearing off his starboard 
bow, were opening a furious cannonade. 

Their tornado of death burst upon the scout. 

On her forecastle the crew of the 4.7-inch gun were all cut down except 
the gun-layer. Almost at once the port quick-firer was put out of action, 
its breech-block damaged. The enemy’s destroyer rushed into Maxwell’s 
vision; the next second to dissolve into a great gout of red flame and stinking 
black smoke on a shell opening up her inside and firing her oil-storage. She 
sagged shoreward, an after-piece firing stubbornly. 

In vain did the lieutenant search for the masked batteries. With their 
smokeless powder, and emplacements hidden by the high, thick scrub, they 
baffled his desperate vision. 

A gush of white-hot silvers from shell wrecking the bridge to starboard 
sliced up the quartermaster, and he tumbled on his side writhing in agony. 
Another demolished the corner of the charthouse. The upper works of 
the scout were being twisted and torn—blasted into wreckage—as if by 
lightning. 

Her commanding officer reeled against the crumpled bridge-rail. Hit 
in the right shoulder—the blood dripping from his elbow—he was unaware of 
any wound. Mental torture furrowed his livid face. His eyes, narrowed 





to pin-points, 
gleamed with des- 
peration of defeat. 
Sooner had he been 
even as the quarter- 
master dying on the 
bridge near by. 

At full speed 
he took his shudder- 
ing vessel into the 
open by Seven 
Fathom Mouth, all 
guns bearing still 
thundering out. 

Like shrieking 
l‘uries the masked 
guns smote at the 
retreating vessel, to 
cease in a desultory 
tashion as she drew 
out of range. 

Even then the 
armoured cruiser of 
the Australian naval 
unit was sighted 
coming up out the 
south - south - east. 
The Murchison 
seemed to soar out 
of the water, so 
rapidly were her 
suction-gas engines 
driving her onward. 
Soon the half-plumes 
of spray, curving up each side her stem, grew high and large to the naked eye. 

Lieutenant-Commander Maxwell with mixed feelings saw her 
approaching. 

Relief that his wounded would be succoured, intermingled with bitter- 
ness of heart, with thoughts, visions, of what might have been, he ignored 
the whirlpool of death out of which he had successfully dragged the vessel 
entrusted to him. Only his failure he recognised—failure to achieve victory. 

The scorn of fellow officers, court-martial, possibly—columns of jour- 
nalistic comment, abuse, insinuations—accusations of rashness, even worse— 
all would be his. 

And all to become known to Catherine! 

“« Be my hero, too.” ‘ 

Irony, terrible in its derision of himself, inflexed his tired, besmutched 
features. 


UPON THE GLORY, THE HUMAN MAGNIFICENCE, THE 
SPLENDOUR OF WAR AND ITS MORAL MISSION. 
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The armoured cruiser slowed down. Her head swung some points 
to port. The pile of rushing brine about her bows subsided into foam- 
flecked water. Like a thing of most marvellous precision and autonomy, 
to engines reversed, she stopped her way abeam of the battered war vessel. 

“ You’ve been mauled, I see. Oh, . . . I understand. Wanted to 
draw their strength,” her bridge megaphone droned forth. “I’m getting 
boats away with medical aid. Come on board, and report. I shell them 
immediately.” 

Soon the cruiser moved into station commanding the shore and Double 
Island. A gun boomed out near its south-west corner, but on the projectile 
falling short, it ceased its mouthing: The Asiatics, as becomes their charac- 
ter, were waiting in silence for the attack. 

“ By thunder, they’ll get it, they’ll get it,” exclaimed Sub-Lieutenant 
McEacharn, as, with his left arm in a sling, he stood beside the Lieutenant- 
Commander on his shell-eaten bridge. 

Maxwell shrugged his shoulders, wincing the next second at the pain 
shooting through the bandaged one. The roar of the cruiser’s 8-inch guns 
drowned his reply. 

But more was in his mind than the murder of War! 

Slowly the Murchison moved to and fro, pounding the enemy with 
her port and starboard guns alternately. And over the Asiatics’ gun- 
positions spread smoke and dust—ominous pall soon almost obscuring the 
shore. Yet, behind, up the irregular summit of the island, lay the bush- 
covered slopes distinct and peaceful, just as if no awful havoc was being 
wrought. 

To Maxwell, watching with one eye for the signal to move in and with 
the other the destruction worked, it all seemed something which no sane 
human being could ever wish to accomplish. These emplacements, splashed 
with shell and wreathed in smoke, that was lurid here and there with the 
glow of burning brushwood—where flames singed the dead, and the 
wounded tore with hands and teeth at mother-earth for shelter—they were 
resultant of that which the light of his heart did “ idolise.” 

Ah, how glowingly, how convincingly had the fair English girl 
descanted to him, at the last al fresco party in King’s Park, Perth, just before 
the outbreak of war, upon the glory, the human magnificence, the splendour 
of war, and its moral mission to individual and nation. 

He had then had eyes only for her lovely face, with its delicate cameo- 
like features. The raw and bleeding face of The Real Thing confronted him 
now. 

The Murchison ceased firing, and her semaphore began to talk. 
Straightway Maxwell rang up his engines. Stern and harsh his voice 
reached his gun-crews. 

How staunch the spirit which knits men together in vain endeavour 
to conquer their fellow-men. The sandy steeps now looked as if an earth- 
quake had tossed them in its lap. The bushy crests, where the enemy had 
thrown up their sandbag batteries defending the shoreward approach, were 
burning fiercely, clouds of smoke hiding everything. But from a knoll 
flanking the encampment, where all was disaster and fires, some guns directed 
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a virulent and accurate fire on the scout. Two pieces further along the shore 
also began pumping projectiles into her. 

The air was again filled with screeching, bursting shell. They smashed 
into and through the Cossack. 

The fore-deck and superstructure looked as if they were being bashed 
by gigantic picks and hammers. Her funnel was shattered down to the 
heater, and only kept in place by its starboard guys. Exploding missiles 
ripped open her stern, wrecking the officers’ quarters, and breaking and 
bending the stout framework and steel girders. 

Her commanding officer on the splinter-swept bridge rang his engines 
“ slow ahead.” His being had quickened with the fighting instincts of his 
race. The murrain of the fight possessed him. 

A deafening crash and blinding gush of fire swept from the forecastle; 
Maxwell instinctively threw his arm across his eyes to protect them from the 
fragments of exploded shell. Already he had noted the brownish-white 
smoke swirling over the deck there, and the black figures staggering about 
inside it. He blinked at them now in the throes of death, the fumes of 
explosive stifling and blinding him. Uttering an oath, he swung himself 
over the bridge, and, shouting for fresh gun numbers, gained the forecastle. 

Everything to him became shadowy, unreal. Time went from him, 
as, his entire being concentrated into a few movements of intense and vigilant 
energy, he fired the quick-firer, squirting shell on the knoll. 

A mighty rending roll like heavy thunder pulsated in the murky air. 
A vast momentary glare dazzled the eye. Flames shot out at the back of 
the knoll, to be succeeded by an expanding cloud of thick oily smoke. 
Maxwell had fired the enemy’s ammunition. 

A tumultuous cheering broke the ensuing silence. With confused 
thoughts the lieutenant stared at the devastated shore. 

“ We've licked them! We’ve licked them! ” 

McEacharn’s hoarse voice exulted loudly. Again he repeated the 
words as, with his head newly bandaged, he scrambled on the forecastle. 

“Yes, licked them.” 

Maxwell spoke in a slow and grating manner. It was just as if he 
was torn by deep, conflicting emotions. 

What was that which Catherine idolised—“ even at humanity’s cost ” ? 

These foul, slithery decks? . . . The tortured dying and wounded? 
. . . Untold horrors ashore? The carnage of man against man? Man 
who had been created in His image! 

“ Well done, Cossack! You must be mentioned in despatches for 
this. . . . A hot engagement.” So the Commodore of the North-west 
Coast Patrol on board the Murchison voiced commendation. 

But Maxwell took Catherine’s letter from his breast-pocket. Without 
looking at it, he tore it into minute fragments, and threw them over the side 
of his bridge. Some fell on the dull crimson splashes and drops mottling 
the deck. Some fell on the canvas blotched here and there with rusty red, 
where it adhered to the motionless bodies beneath it. 

Thus was Catherine answered. 

Australia had claimed her son. A son of the White Dawn. 


’ 
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HEN all its advantages are taken into consideration, 
it is a safe statement to make that British Columbia 
offers a finer sporting outing than any other part of 
the world. The climate is ideal; the scenery beggars 
description; the variety of game to be found is great; 
the fishing is all that mortal man can desire; and, 
lastly, the cost of a trip to the land of the Rockies 
is insignificant compared :to the expenditure involved 
if Africa be visited, and Africa is the only real com- 

petitor to British Columbia. If it be admitted that a hunter’s object be 
to pit his skill against the cunning of the quarry, the mountain sheep, the 
cougar or Canadian lion, the lordly moose, and the grizzly bear will test the 
skill and hunting qualifications to as great an extent as any African lion, 
rhinoceros, or elephant. So far let us assume that the two Continents have 
equal attractions. But what of the difference; if the object of the visitor, 
in addition to killing pure and simple, be.to gain fresh life and vigour and 
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renew physical | 

powers. Then, in- 

deed, it is British 

Columbia first, and 

the rest nowhere. A 

month or six weeks 

in the bracing atmo- 

sphere and amidst 

the grandeur of the 

Rockies will send the 

visitor home a new 

man, better and heal- 

thier in every respect 

than when he started. 

Can the same be said 

of the man returning 

from Africa’s 

jungles? The re- 

mark often heard is, 

“Yes, I know about 

B. C. generally, but 

whereabouts in the 

Province am I to 

make headquarters ?” 

it is to answer such 

a remark and to point 

re some of the A Kootenay Ram (Mountain Sheep). 
places where each : 
species of game is 
plentiful that this 
article is written, for, 
be it known, mistakes can be made in locating, and two requisites are 
necessary to success—the right place and a competent guide. To-day the 
Cassiar Country away to the north contains the best hunting grounds 
for Big Horn, or Mountain Sheep. Formerly this animal was to 
be found on nearly every range of mountains, but reckless slaughter by 
miners and the Stoney Indians has exterminated the species in many parts 
where ten years ago it was plentiful. This country, in addition to its pre- 
eminence as a sheep country, is the best part of the Province for moose, 
caribou, goat, and black and grizzly bear. Last season few visited the 
district owing to the reports that were spread about as to the Cassiar Indians 
having slaughtered game recklessly, and having failed to give satisfaction 
when employed as guides. Like many stories, there was some element of 
truth in the statements, but they were such gross exaggerations as to resemble 
lies pure and simple. However, to-day there is a resident game warden 
in the section, who, in addition to protecting the game, knows the Indians 
that can be relied upon, and is teaching them the value of game protection. 
To those who have the time and the means no further need be said, but it 
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is a long journey and 
not a cheap under- 
taking. The way to 
reach the country 1s 
from Vancouver and 
up to Wrangel, in 
Alaska, by sea. Here 
the Hudson Bay 
Company’s steamer 
is taken up the 
Stikine River to 
Telegraph Creek, at 
which point guides 
and horses can be 
obtained, and it then 
takes a further three 
to six days to get 
into the heart of the 
hunting country. It 
must be mentioned 
that the minimum 
time allowance for a 
successful outcome is 
seven weeks from 
Vancouver to. the 
return thither. An- 
other point to bear 
in mind is, that un- 
| less connections are 
made —_—with the 
Stikine River steamer (which only runs once a year, about the toth 
August), a canoe and a crew of Indians must be engaged at Wrangel, 
taking up more time and adding considerably to the cost. Given the time 
and sufficiency of this world’s goods to undertake the journey, it is a certainty 
that the legal limit of game will be bagged; this limit is three sheep, two 
goat, two bull moose, three caribou. There is no bear limit. Some mag- 
nificent specimens of Ovis Stonei were obtained in this district last autumn, 
where the breed is on the increase; there were rumours of a disease fatal to 
sheep having broken out among them, but no specimens were brought in 
showing any signs thereof, so it is to be hoped that there is no truth in the 
report. 
During a trip last year through Cassiar, caribou were seen in great 
numbers, bands of from fifteen to twenty being constantly in view, and one 
band was counted which contained one hundred and fifty head. The heads 
of the Cassiar caribou are exceptionally fine trophies, one killed last season 
having fifty-three points, another forty-seven, while two went fifty-eight and 
fifty-nine inches, respectively, in length. Here also is perhaps the best 
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place to get a grizzly, which, contrary to the generally accepted idea, is a 
very timid animal, requiring most careful stalking to ensure approach within 
shooting distance. Unless it be a female with cubs, or it be wounded, the 
grizzly is only too anxious to get away from human beings. There is no 
reason why this splendid animal should not receive protection, and trapping 
should be prohibited, for unless something is done quickly the species will 
soon be extinct. The fur is at its best in the early spring, when the bears 
come out of their winter sleep. Around Telegraph Creek moose are more 
plentiful each year, in spite of the fact that the Indians kill more than they 
really need for food. ‘he last season, owing to the late spring, was not a 
good one for large antlers, but two heads were brought out with a spread 
of over sixty inches. The moose of northern British Columbia and Alaska 
carry the finest antlers of any, heads with a spread of over seventy inches 
having been obtained, and the palmation is particularly striking. 

‘The next section that will be recommended for a visit, which is also a 
considerable journey, but nothing to compare that to the Cassiar country, 
is On the upper waters of the Fraser River and Chilco Lake. It is reached 
from either Lytton or Ashcroft on the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The first portion of the journey, after leaving the rail, is by 
stage on a good road to Lillooet, a distance of some thirty miles, where 
complete outfits, guides, pack horses, riding horses, etc., can be procured. 
Tents are not required, s shelter being afforded in cabins scattered over the 
hunting country at regular intervals. From Lillooet the road runs along 
the west bank of the Fraser River to Hanceville. It is possible to get any 
article of outfit that may have been omitted at this place, but at a greater 
cost than the Lillooet price. The total distance from the railway to the 
hunting grounds is about one hundred and fifty miles. Sheep are very 
numerous, and the country is open and very easily travelled, the hills being 
low and the timber light, enabling one to do much of the travelling on 
horseback. The chance of obtaining fine trophies here is practically a 
certainty. Caribou, goat, and bear may also be expected. 

There remain to ~ be mentioned two other sections where the mountain 
sheep population attains proportions which are attractive, namely, the 
country adjacent to Golden in Upper East Kootenay and the South East 
Kootenay district reached from Michel, Fernie, or Cranbrook. The only 
drawback that exists with regard to the Golden country is the absence of 
guides who know the best grounds, and who are skilled in the science of 
sheep hunting. However, if sufficient notice be sent to that great and 
enthusiastic sportsman, A. Bryan Williams, the Chief Game Warden of the 
Province, he will see that a good man is on hand to meet the visitor at the 
starting point. Sheep and goat are plentiful. This same section used to 
be one of the best for grizzly, but their numbers are dwindling rapidly, 
and unless steps for its protection are taken promptly, total extermination 
is only a matter of time. To show the good results of protection, take the 
case of moose. In the Upper Kootenay and Beaverfoot River section these 
animals were extremely scarce a few years ago; however, the Government 
came to their rescue, and prohibited shooting altogether for some years, 
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and to-day this country not only holds a large quantity, but they are 
spreading further southwards every year. Shooting moose is again allowed 
here this season, but only one bull to each licence holder, and it is safe to 
say that every man who goes out with a good guide will secure his bull. 
South East Kootenay is perhaps the best all-round game section in what 
may be described as the settled part of British Columbia. By this it must 
not be inferred that human habitations will be met with on a hunting 
excursion, but that the grounds are within a comparatively short distance 
of a railway. Michel, a station on the southern railway line, is perhaps 
the best starting point. A good waggon road parallels Elk River for some 
thirty miles, and thereafter pack horses are used. The one objection, 
if objection it be—to some it is an added attraction—to this country is 
the roughness of the sheep range, which makes it inadvisable as a location 
to any but thorough mountaineers, though if hard work be not objected 
to, ’twere difficult to name a finer all-round sporting section. In addition 
to sheep, elk (wapiti), mule deer, goat, and white-tailed deer are all plentiful 
in their respective ranges. The elk have, in the past, been great sufferers 
from the organised hunts of the Stoney Indians from Alberta, but are again 
on the increase owing to the stringent laws passed recently for their protec- 
tion. Bears (of which there are three varieties, black, brown, and grizzly) 





A Morning’s (trolling) Catch 


of Salmon near Victoria. 


are fairly plentiful; at least, sufficiently so to furnish good sport, and, as 
their range is identical with that of the sheep and goat, they can be hunted 
at the same time. Cougars, or mountain lions, are scarce; a few are killed 
each year, and tracks are often seen, but the shooting of cougar is more 
or less of an uncertainty. 

A Government reserve has been established on the Bull and Elk River 
valleys, which will not only prove a sanctuary for big game, but will allow 
the smaller animals, which have been thinned out by trappers, a chance 
to regain a foothold. Among the latter may be mentioned the lynx, coyote, 
wolverine, martin, mink, and beaver. An ideal plan to adopt in hunting 
this country is to start in from Michel for sheep and goat at the beginning 
of the season, September Ist, and to come out at, say, Jaffray, with the 
first snow to try for white-tailed deer. Such a plan should result in the 
visitor obtaining a specimen of all the game mentioned as inhabiting this 
section. The white-tailed deer have spread so rapidly in some parts of 
the Kootenay that they are becoming somewhat of a nuisance to fruit- 
growers. Mule deer are also doing well, and the exceptionally long 
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tS eer Goiies summers of late 
years have done a lot 
towards their protec- 
tion, as they have 
stayed up on the 
summer ranges until 
the open season has 
ended and close time 
again protected 
them. 

Several years 
ago very few people 
knew that the 
Wapiti—that most 
handsomely antlered 
beast of all the deer 
tribe—even existed 
in East Kootenay, 
and even these few 
were sceptical as to 
whether there were 
sufficient to restock 
the district. The 
most sanguine hopes, 
however, have been 
surpassed, and the 

“ Prairie Chicken.” careful protection 
these animals have 
had during the 
past three years has 


resulted in a marvellous increase. This spring a partial inspection 
of, the district revealed Wapiti “sign” in abundance along the 
Fording River, and the whole valley was a mass of tracks. Last fall, 
during the rutting season, the bulls could be heard bugling in all directions. 
Besides the Fording River herds, others have been located on the Elk and 
White Rivers, and now that an admirable sanctuary, or game reserve, has 
been set aside, it is safe to say that this magnificent breed is sure to go on 
increasing. 

It is to be regretted that the same encouraging news cannot be given 
of the wapiti on Vancouver Island. Formerly the animals were found in 
countless numbers, but ruthless slaughter, principally to satisfy a demand 
for their teeth, bids fair to lead to extermination. It is true that there are 
still a good number left, and there is yet time to take them in hand, but 
unless it is done soon it will be too late. Indians kill them, not because 
they need them, as deer are numerous everywhere, but simply because some 
Indians must kill everything they see, and because the teeth are still saleable. 
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Moreover, irresponsible white men, would-be trappers, hunters, and miners, 
are doing their share towards extermination. The first things that should 
be done are to set aside a game reserve, limit the bag to one animal instead 
of two, and place proper salaried game wardens to see that the laws are 
enforced. The value of these animals to Vancouver Island is immense, and 
the success of the East Kootenay experiment could easily be repeated, at 
an insignificant cost compared to the value of the animals saved. The 
Englishman’s River district, twenty-five miles from Nanaimo, is one of 
the best, and there are good waggon or motor car roads to the grounds; 
moreover, the country, from a hunting point of view, presents no great 
difficulties. 

A point that should be visited is Cowichan Bay, reached by steamer 
from Vancouver to Comox, and thence by a good road to the river. Here, 
in August, one can catch the big Tyee Salmon, which run up to seventy 
pounds in weight, the average weight being about forty pounds, and the 
average day’s take three to each rod. After fishing in September big game 
can be hunted, wapiti, black-tailed deer, and bear all being obtainable. The 
whole of Vancouver Island is a particularly good fish and game country, 
and an attraction is the easy means of getting from one point to another 
by exceptionally fine roads. Moreover, the salmon fishing is absolutely 
free, which is true of few other salmon waters in the world. 

Many have complained that the licence of one hundred dollars for 
shooting big game is an exorbitant charge. Surely such people have not 
considered the wide range of game that may be shot, and that there is no 
rent to be paid. Little would be said to a demand of £20, or its equivalent, 
in Europe, for the right to shoot over such an enormous territory. When 
one realises that the money so paid is expended in protecting the wild things, 
surely it should be a pleasure to pay and help along a good cause. 

It is impossible i in the space at disposal to even comment on the unique 
fishing attractions of the province; it must suffice to say that the trout and 
salmon fishing cannot be excelled in this world. 
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By Ropert Barr 
THE STREET OF OLD BOOKS 


I secured a book for a shilling at a second-hand shop, and 

The Glamour it turns out to be written by somebody else than the man 

of the I supposed to be its author. It proves to be written, not 

Second-hand. by Shakespeare, but by another man of the same name. 

I saw on a placard, ‘* Rides in France by Cobbett,” so I 

heedlessly purchased the volume. I possess Cobbett’s “ Rural Rides,” but 

I did not know Cobbett had ridden in France. When I got home I dis- 

covered that the French journey was the work of James Paul Cobbett, and 

not of the celebrated and peppery William. Meanwhile, I will tell you 
about this little book which cost me a shilling. 

I never go up or down Charing Cross Road without being thankful 
that Fate has not made me a messenger, paid by the trip, because in that 
case I should be in a sad dilemma. Scattered here and there on either side 
of Charing Cross Road are delightful, enticing, seductive shops where 
second-hand books are sold. ‘ Unless I am led through Charing Cross Road 
blindfold, I invariably lose more time than I can afford... . also money 

loitering in front of these shops. Now, if I were a messenger paid 
by the job, I should make so little money because of my loitering that I 
should have none to purchase any particular book that took my fancy. So 
there would be a tantalising state of things! 

The old book shop allows you to indulge in a fancy which has almost 
become obliterated from the commercial life of this country; that is, the 
intoxication of bargaining, cheapening, chaffering, stickling, huckstering, 
haggling, and a lot of other words ending in-ing which you will find set 
out in Roget’s “ Thesaurus.” There is an element of gambling in the 
negotiations tending to beat a seller down, although it seems to me the 
aftermath of the struggle lacks that peace of mind which follows dealing 
in an emporium where everything is marked in plain figures, and no rebates 
made. There is undoubtedly a joy in getting a discount off, which may be 
one of the reasons auction sales are so well attended, although there a bargain 
is to be hoped for rather than achieved. 

Even the greatest minds have succumbed to this desire to score off 
the other fellow... William-E. Gladstone, although he was Premier of ‘this 
country, would never pay catalogue price for a second-hand book. He 
always wanted his-ten per cent. off for cash, at least, and carriage paid to 
Hawarden Castle. 

If you are an observant person, you must have noticed that there is 
as much difference between the keeper of an old book shop and the man 
who sells you new books as exists between their places of business. The 
man who sells you new books is up-to-date: he is well-dressed, and his 
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stock is dustless. His mind is furnished in keeping. He can talk to 
you like a page in the “ Atheneum.” He knows all about the work of our 
popular writers; but if you dip into the dim and distant past, you find him 
vague and unsatisfactory. He is clever, prompt, polite, and has full par- 
ticulare of the latest literature at his fingers’ ends. You get exactly what 
you pay for, and much time is saved by the fact that you know any attempt 
at beating down will be quite futile. You realise that time is precious 
with him, and feel that he values you not only as a customer, but also as 
one who knows his own mind, and has his cash ready, so that the merchant 
may plank down your thin gold piece with a satisfying clink on the portal 
of a little archway concealing a cashier, and cry sharply : 

“ Four-and-six . .. ten!” Which means that you have bought a 
six-shilling book with twenty-five per cent. off, and have tendered in pay- 
ment half a sovereign. 

With equal celerity the silver is thrust through the arched aperture, 
and is handed to you with the book ever so neatly wrapped up in thin 
manilla paper, with a very dainty bit of string to tie up the very dainty 
oblong package. 

“Good day, sir, and thank you, sir.” Yet you are well aware that, 
before you are out of the door, he has forgotten you. 

When you open your parcel you find the contents quite immaculately 
clean. As you run fingers along the edge of the leaves, there are no 
surprises for you; there may drop out certain advertisements of other books 
which the publisher of your purchase is issuing, with eulogy and price, but 
there will never flutter to the floor a faded old love-letter that has been 
forgotten by its last reader, and you can never find on the inside of the cover 
a delicious, ancient, steel-engraved book plate, dated seventeen-something. 


The old book store man is human. He has his likes and 

In the dislikes, a quality entirely absent from the commercial 
Old Book Shop. vendor of our best-selling fiction. Of course, it would 

be quite absurd for him to wear purple and fine linen, for 
when he picks a volume from the shelves he gives it a little pat, so that 
some dust arises, or he passes over it an old cloth with an almost tender 
affection. His stock is not arranged with that perfect organisation which 
characterises Solomon in all his glory further up the street, and, indeed, his 
ancient shop is apt to be badly lighted, because the window in front is 
obscured by complete editions that look very attractive from the pavement, 
and if you do not watch where you place your feet, you may tumble over 
an out-of-date encyclopedia. 

The man himself may even be gruff upon occasion; but as you become 
better acquainted with him, you are often amazed to find what a rich store- 
house of book-lore there is behind an exterior not too attractive. He rarely 
overwhelms you with politeness, and does not rub his hands one over the 
other in gratitude for your custom, because his hands are . . . well, you 
see, some of those books have not been disturbed for months, and dust 
will collect where the light is dim. 
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If you are the right sort of person, you will find a sense of comradeship 
gradually linking you to the old book store man, and you enjoy the conscious- 
ness that his interest in you is almost untainted by commercialism. You drop 
in there as you pass, merely to have a word or two with him, and are as 
welcome as if you proposed to buy a parcel. His shop may be overcrowded 
with books, but rarely with customers. His stock, you see, is not growing 
stale on his hands. The old books are as sedate as himself. They are 
long past the fear of competition; they are out of the region of boom. 

It does not in the least matter to them that Ralph Connor’s latest is 
in its hundredth thousand, or that another “ best-seller ” will be along next 
week to make R. C. look as if he had been born B.C. These wild old 
volumes know that many of them become more and more valuable as the 
days go on; that they are enjoying practically an eternal life, being printed 
with honest ink that fades not, upon stout, hand-made paper that does not 
crumple into the powder of the wood from which our modern paper springs. 

Thus the seller of venerable tomes needs to be in no particular hurry, 
and has time to talk with you. If you catechise him on the contents of 
the literary page of one of the daily papers, you must not be surprised to 
find he hasn’t read it, yet you often get bits of personal gossip that are 
not to be found elsewhere. He may say: 

“Oh, I am glad to learn Conan Doyle’s book is going so well. He 
was in here the other afternoon, and I sold him some volumes on prize- 
fighting.” 

“No,” said the old bookman to me the other day, “ I haven’t a copy of 
the ‘ Modern Utopia.’ People keep the books of H. G. Wells on their own 
shelves, instead of sending them to mine. I am looking now for a certain 
life of Robert Owen that Mr. Wells wants. Odd how scarce Owen 
biographies are. Sometimes a book seems to disappear from the earth, and 
then later a lot of copies will turn up. I have searched all up and down 
the Row for a life of Owen, and can’t find it.” 

The old man had forgotten for the moment that it was years since he 
was evicted from Bookseller’s Row, delightful, narrow, dirty Holywell 
Street, abolished by a too progressive County Council. We shall never 
see its likes again, I fear. 

When the old book store man takes a slow liking to you, he will do 
things that are unexpected in a money-making age. I often slip into the 
shop and out again without his seeing me, and once, on telling him this, 
he observed that it was a habit all book thieves have. I heard a customer 
say to him—they were on the other side of the opaque screen of books 
which ran up the middle of the shop—and I was browsing unseen behind 
it—I heard the customer say, and his words rather startled me: 

“* Have you an old copy of Kingslake’s ‘ Eothen’ with the coloured 
folded frontispiece in it? ” 

“ Not for sale,” replied the bookseller. 

This expression seemed to intimate that the book was there, and that 
a tempting offer would bring it out. 

“ T am willing to pay a good price for it,” urged the customer, 
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“ We pick them up now and then,” was the reply, “and if you leave 
me your address I will hold for you the next copy I get.” So the customer 
scribbled down his address and went away. 

“I suppose you say that to everyone,” I remarked, as I came round 
the corner from my hiding place. 

“ Yet; it’s a formula of the trade,” he admitted. ‘ There’s nothing 
else to say ”; and with that he went to his den to the rear, and came out 
carrying the old copy of “ Eothen,” dusting it off very gently and lovingly. 

“ There you are,” he said, handing it to me. 

I had ordered that book a month before at a stated price not to be 
exceeded, but which the departed customer might have doubled or trebled. 


Perhaps you will be surprised to learn that so eminently 
My day as _ incompetent a person as myself for one whole day operated 
a Salesman. a small second-hand book shop. It was in Bookseller’s 
Row, the street of the Holy Well, years and years ago, 
when I was young and reckless. I had made firm friends with a man who 
sold second-hand books, and it came about that he must leave for a day, 
when he had no assistant. He didn’t wish to close up his shop, and as he 
had learned from me that my first ambition as a boy was to be keeper of 
a lighthouse, and my second to be proprietor of an old book shop, he asked 
me half-jocularly if I would take his place for a day, as he didn’t wish to 
put up the shutters, fearing his passing customers might come to the con- 
clusion he had gone smash. I willingly assented, and then, with almost 
as many admonitions to secrecy as though I were joining the ancient Order 
of the Templars I was let into the great and necessary mystery that adds its 
fascination to the old book business. The hidden word—the word never 
on my oath to be revealed—was appropriately enough “ MANUSCRIPT.” 

You may think that word common enough, but you will find your 
mistake if you search for another to take its place. It must be ten letters 
long, and contain no two letters that are identical. ‘“M ” stands for the 
figure 1, and so on until you come to “ P,” which represents 9, and finally 
the cypher, which “ T ” stands for. 

On the flyleaf of the book you would find in pencil mark in plain 
figures, “ 2/-,” while in the corner was written “ M/c,” which meant that 
the book had cost 1/6. Thus in bargaining with anyone, I had a margin of, 
say, fourpence to negotiate upon. I might, if I saw the customer about 
to escape, sell the book for 1/7, but lower than that of course I could not go. 

Here the bookseller’s confidence in me ended. I was not allowed to 
purchase books at any price, and if offered a stock was to ask the seller to 
call again. Unfortunately for myself, in one instance I did not obey this 
Injunction. 

A rather out-at-the-elbows man informed me that he had seen better 
days, and with great reluctance was selling bit by bit a once noble library, 
and so immediately engaged my sympathy, for when I go bankrupt nothing 
will hurt me more than parting with my books. He released from the 
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page of a dirty new spaper a very tempting book I had long wished to own. 
He asked ten shillings for it, and on my refusal came dows and down and 
down to half a crown, and so, despite my promise to the old book store man, 
! bought it, fearing he would not return on the morrow as I asked. him to do, 
for I told him I was only temporarily in charge, and would myself purchase 
this book from the proprietor next day. 

He said he had dealt with the proprietor, and was certain to get at 
least six shillings for the work, but needs must when the devil drove, and 
the devil in this instance was hunger. So if I gave him two-and-sixpence 
on the work for immediate needs, he would return next day and receive ithe 
rest, leaving the book itself as security. 

When the proprietor returned I knew by his first enquiry that he had 
been anxious all day about my purchasing proclivities. I produced my 
volume, and said to him: 

“ How much should I have paid for that? ” 

“‘ Cheap at five shillings,” he answered. 

‘ All right,” said I. “ The owner asked ten, and I got it for half a 
crown. You can give him the other half-crown to-morrow, and I'll buy 
the book from you.” 

There was a sickly smile on the bookseller’s face, which I took to be 
an expression of jealousy. By his own admission, I had proved a keener 
buyer than himself. Without a word he turned back to the inside page 
of the front cover, and wrote two words, then passed it over to me. Already 
by pencil had been written U/R, and to that he had added “ an ass.” 

“Didn’t I tell you what those letters stood for?” he asked. “U/R” 
means that I paid four-and-sevenpence for that volume, and there ”»—he 
pointed to an empty place in one of the shelves—“ is the place the thief 
stole it from. He recognised you as a new man here, slipped the volume 
under his coat, held it there with his arm, strolled out, found a derelict 
newspaper on the street, wrapped it up, and brought it back to you.” 

“ Allright,” said I. “ Dll take the book at the ‘ U/R ’ price, but your 
profit goes to pay me for my day’s work.” 
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I never wittingly presumed upon my fellowship with the 

Danger of — Holywell seller of old books after he had initiated me 
the Mysterious. into the meaning of the cabalistic word ‘ manuscript,” 
but as time went on it was borne in upon me intuitively 

that a silent distrust had grown up between us, a distrust, of course, entirely 
on his part. It is said that the augurs of old, when they met, used to wink 
at one another. Their mutual trade of deluding the public was an invisible 
link uniting them, but so far as concerned the mystery of selling old books 
I was not actually of the guild. My future activity lay in the direction of 
producing modern books, and not in vending ancient volumes. For all 
practical purposes I was a spy within the camp; a detected spy at that. 
Whenever I opened a book to learn the price of it marked in plain figures, 
I noticed that a frown, which grew deeper and deeper, marred the brow of 
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the bookseller. He thought that instead of glancing at the plainly written 
*°2/-” 1 was actually deciphering the “ M/c.” 

I regretted this, for I never cavilled at his prices, nor grudged him 
his legitimate profit. An intangible line has always separated buyer and 
seller. In spite of whatever friendship may get across this line, there is a 
subtle antagonism between them, and in olden days it was war to the knife, 
as, indeed, it still is in the east. The much more honest selling principles 
of modernity have almost eliminated this antagonism, but in those trades 
where the customer can beat down the price, a remnant of the ancient 
savagery must still exist, just as when the corner of your upper lip quivers 
and turns back in anger it indicates that some remote ancestor of yours 
turned back his lip to uncover a tusk. The ancient Latin phrase, “ Cavaet 
Emptor ”—“ Let the buyer beware,” has not yet entirely lost its meaning. 

I had upon invitation crossed the indefinable line that should separate 
the dispenser from the emptor; I had gone behind the counter; I was a spy. 
Now, a spy must be executed as promptly as possible, and this writ was 
carried out on me so deftly that | remained quite unconscious of my taking 
off until some time after it happened. The fabled person, who possessed 
a sword so thin and so sharp that he boasted he could cut oft a man’s head 
without the man ever ansicng the decapitation, flashed this sword in front 
of an unbeliever. 

“ Never touched me! ” cried the unbeliever. 

“You sneeze,” invited the swordsman. 

The unbeliever thereupon snoze, and his head tumbled to the ground. 

Thus was I executed by the old book man without my knowing it. 
‘rom no apparent reason he became more genial towards me, and I saw 
that the cloud that hovered over us had drifted away. 

“ Ah! ” I congratulated myself, “ he has learned at last that I am to 
be trusted with the mysteries of the guild.” 

No such confidence had arisen in his bookselling bosom. One day I 
picked up a little volume of little value, and was astonished to see it 
marked “ R/.” 

“ Great heavens!” I cried, “ you never paid seven shillings for this 
book; or is there some unconcealed virtue about it that I don’t recognise? ” 

The bookseller smiled. 

“It is at your service for one-and-sixpence,” he said. 

In the twinkling of a sharp sword I guessed correctly what had hap- 
pened: he had changed the word “ manuscript ” for some other open 
sesame buried beyond my finding in the great dictionary, and with infinite 
labour had gone over his whole stock, rubbing out the letters from “ manu- 
script,” and writing down the new signs of the cost price. 

Mixing with mysteries is a disquieting business. My first feeling on 
learning the change of the code word was one of great sorrow for the 
trouble the bookman had been compelled to take because I knew his secret. 
He must have sat up till after midnight tor weeks together, rubbing out 


and writing in. The event worried me a good deal, but gradually the 
feeling changed into resentment at being so distrusted. After all, I had 
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kept his shop that day not through any desire of my own, but to suit his 
convenience, and the secret was confided to me not at my desire, but for 
the furtherance of his financial welfare. 


For a time it seemed that I must go down to his shop 

A and punch his head as some indication of my displeasure, 

Raproschmong. but there was always a policeman strolling about Holywell 

Street, so I compromised by abandoning his establishment. 

After all, London abounded with old books; indeed, Holywell Street itself 

was full of them, and his place of business one of the least important. I 

missed my chats with the bookseller, but remained firm. I had been ill-used. 
I was in a huff. 

As time went on I found I had practically closed Holywell Street 
against myself, because unconsciously my footsteps turned to my favourite 
shop. It was he, however, who made the first move towards the renewal 
of our entente cordiale. 

I was at that time in charge of a journal I had brought over from the 
United States, entitled “The Detroit Free Press,” and my office was but a 
dozen steps or so along the Strand from the western entrance to Holywell 
Street. One afternoon there came a knock at my editorial door, and I was 
delighted to see my old friend enter with a book in his hand. He said: 

“ Here is a little volume I have been keeping for you this last week 
or two, knowing you to be interested in Nicholas Ferrar and the bookbinders 
of Little Gidding, and as you have been too busy to visit me I have brought 
it to you. Its price is four-and-six, and I could have sold it a dozen times 
since 1t came in.” 

I thanked him, paid the money, admitted that I had been busy, and 
said I would drop round next day. 

When he left I turned to the cover blank page, and saw the four-and- 
six in plain figures, while underneath was the sign “ P/L.” Now, I knew 
the bookseller liked to get a sixpence profit on his smaller books, and a 
shilling on the next size. Besides this, the last letter in the combination 
usually meant six. I paid one-and-sixpence for the book which enlightened 
me about the change of the secret word, therefore “ R/ ” was doubtless 
the first letter of his new word, meaning “1.” Allowing a shilling for 
profit on the Ferrar book, “ P/L” would mean 3/6, therefore I had letters 
1, 3, and 6 of the new secret word. 

I dropped in casually at the book shop next afternoon, and purchased 
four volumes; not so much because I was interested in their contents as on 
account of the differing letters written on the front end-paper. Taking 
them to my room, and figuring a little with a lead pencil, I finally pieced 
together the word “ REPUBLICAN.” So this was his new cryptic talis- 
man! A glow of pride at my own cleverness suffused my fragile frame. 
! drew towards me a letter sheet and wrote: 

“ Dear Blank, 

“Pid you choose the word ‘ Republican’ out of compliment to 
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the ‘ Detroit Free Press’? It is a Democratic journal. Try ‘ Democratic ’ 
when you make the next change. 
Ever yours, 
“ R/B.” 

That was a witty note, if you like, especially as the signature was 
an imitation of his own mystic message from the inside front cover, and 
signified, according to the new code word, that my cost price was one-and- 
fivepence. 

I folded this up gleefully, and sealed it in an envelope; then rang for 
the office boy. As I gave him the letter, and told him to deliver it to Mr. 
Blank in Bookseller’s Row, there surged over me a sense of the dismay this 
short note would cause, a dismay that not even the laborious results of 
choosing another word could mitigate, for it would prove to the unfortunate 
Blank that his recondite system was always at my mercy, and doubtless his 
faith in it had never been shaken. So I took the letter from the boy, tore 
it up, and threw it in the waste basket. Blank never knew I had ferretted 
out his secret, and lived happy ever after. 

Pride in your own genius gives you a feeling of great superiority over 
your fellows. It is so self-satisfying to be much more astute than they. 
Added to this, I experienced a great sense of virtue, of renunciation, in 
destroying so talented a letter merely for the other fellow’s sake. I would 
turn my brilliancy into the columns of my weekly, and thus allow it to 


be admired by the general public. Curiously enough, an opportunity was 
at hand along the very lines which would best exhibit my acumen in relation 
to an enigma. I was reading the proofs of a new serial story about to 
appear in the “ D.F.P.” In the very first chapter there was a cryptogram, 
and the deciphering of that cryptogram gave away the point on which the 
whole story turned. 


I set to work and deciphered it, with manual rather than 
My mental labour. I saw it was too simple, and so proceeded 
Cryptogram. to construct the message in a form that would baffle the 
world. I cut some sheets of blank paper into narrow slips, 
pasted the ends of the slips together so that I was in possession of a long 
paper ribbon, and this ribbon I wrapped diagonallv about a round, ebony 
ruler, say, an inch thick. The margins of this paper overlapped, and it 
covered the ruler from end to end. Along these overlapping edges I wrote 
the message which the novelist had embodied in his cypher, and when I 
unrolled the ribbon of paper there was the English language mutilated in 
a most amazing way. The result I printed in three columns as follows :— 
You w w ho 
unde nd rea 
floor as 
ill th 
r th h- 
fi et 


I was so overjoyed at this evidence of efficiency on my part with regard 
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to cryptograms that I offered a substantial prize to those of my readers 
who sent in a solution of the same. I should. have protected myself by 
saying that the award would be given to the first correct answer received, 
but it never occurred to me that anybody could elucidate this Sphinx-like 
effort. 

I was awakened out of my complacency by the entrance of our office 
boy on the morning of publication. Now, we had at that time the stupidest 
office boy in London, and anyone at all favoured with the companionship 
of office boys may imagine the depth of assininity in which our office boy 
wallowed: He placed on my table a complete solution, in his own weird 
handwriting, of the riddle I had set. 

I thought at first he had purloined the original strip from my waste 
basket, but with tears he denied the allegation. Still disbelieving, I sent 
him downstairs with a warning. 

It pains me to think of what followed. In the business office people 
bought copies of the paper, glanced at the cryptogram on the way to the 
door, returned, and begged a slip of paper on which to send the solution 
up to the editorial rooms. And then the letters! Our postman was taken 
to the hospital before the week was out. It seemed to me that every man, 
woman, and child in Great Britain sent in the correct answer. I had been 
too ignorant to know that, by writing the sentence in the way I did, I had 
not jumbled things up at all, but had measured off the broken words so 
accurately that, once you got the combination, the thing reeled off like 
cotton from a spool. For months after I received insulting letters saying 
that the kind of journal I should edit was either an organ devoted to the 
feeble-minded, or a periodical for infants learning words of one syllable. 

Thus did pride take a tumble, and thus was Bookseller Blank avenged, 
for he said to me next time I entered his shop: 

“« That was an awful silly riddle you had in the ‘ Free Press’ the other 
day. I should think you wouldn’t print any more novels by that author.” 

** All authors are imbeciles more or less,” I replied. ‘ Wisdom is not 
to be found in the new journalism, but in the old books. How much do 
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you ask for this volume 





What about the volume I purchased by mistake? 1 don’t understand 
you. Oh, the book I mentioned in the first paragraph? I had completely 
forgotten. It was an ancient book of travel. . . . Pll spin you a yarn 
about that volume some other time. 
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